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MR. BAYFIELD ON CONDITIONS ‘CONTRARY TO FACT’ 


In the Classical Review for May, 1890, the 
Rev. M. A. Bayfield makes a vigorous attack 
on the familiar grammatical doctrine that 
the form of conditional sentence expressed in 
Greek by the secondary tenses of the indica- 
tive with «i in the protasis and dy in the 
apodosis, and in Latin by the secondary 
tenses of the subjunctive, necessarily con- 
tains a supposition which is known or implied 
to be contrary to fact. Mr Bayfield utterly 
denies the truth of this doctrine, and asserts 
that the only difference between the sentences 
‘If he did it, he did wrong’ and ‘If he had 
done it, he would have done wrong’ [ei 
Hdiknoey and «i éroinoer, 
dy] is that the latter form presents the 
hypothetical statement ‘less positively ’ than 
the former. 

Mr. R. C. Seaton and Mr. Caskie 
Harrison, each in a very brief note in the 
Review, have expressed their dissent from 
Mr. Bayfield’s position, but neither of these 
scholars attempted a discussion of the ques- 
tion, based upon the interpretation of the 
passages which Mr. Bayfield cites in support 
of his view. As sentences do occasionally 
crop up, which seem at first glance to be at 
variance with the rule, it may be worth 
while to examine briefly Mr. Bayfield’s 
argument. 

He begins by saying that if it be true 
that the form of sentence in question neces- 
sarily contains a condition contrary to fact, 
then, if a Greek or Roman had wished to 
express the following thought: ‘If a man 
had heard Demosthenes, could he ever have 
forgotten it?’ he could not have done so 
without implying thereby that, in fact, no 
one ever heard the orator. ‘Truly, a terrible 
conclusion!’ adds Mr. Bayfield. Later in 
his article he brings forward another illustra- 
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tion in the following words: ‘ In an unthink- 
ing moment a master gives his form the 
following sentence to translate into Latin 
or Greek : “ Even a Stoic would have jumped, 
if a wasp had stung his nose.” The boy, 
seeing the words “ would have jumped” and 
“if a wasp had stung,” is about to turn the 
sentence correctly, but, unfortunately, he 
pauses and reflects. Reflection brings him to 
the conclusion that a wasp might have stung 
even a Stoic, and he writes down anything 
but what he ought.’ 

To answer the argument which Mr. 
Bayfield would draw from these illustrations 
will require only a moment’s reflection upon 
a distinction which is not, so far as I know, 
referred to in any of the treatises on this 
subject, but of which the recognition will 
materially assist in seeing the question at 
issue in its true light. There are some con- 
ditions which are contrary to settled and 
known facts, as, for instance, ‘If Caesar had 
not crossed the Rubicon he would not have 
become master of Rome.’ But, besides these, 
we find, at rare intervals, and expressed in 
the same grammatical form, sentences which 
contain suppositions possible enough in them- 
selves, but which the writer finds it conven- 
ient to regard for the moment as contrary to 
fact. Such conditions may be called ‘ subjec- 
tively contrary to fact.’ And these latter 
illustrate the rule just as truly as the former 
class. In interpreting any formula of lan- 
guage the proper test is not the external fact, 
but the intention of the writer ; the form in 
which he chooses to present his thought. 
The sentences quoted from Mr. Bayfield 
above are excellent examples. When we 
say ‘If a man had heard Demosthenes, he 
could not have forgotten it,’ we forget, for 
the moment, all those persons who ever 
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heard the orator, and confine our thought to 
those who did not have that privilege. 
This is shown by the very form of the sen- 
tence. No one would say ‘If he had heard, 
he would not have forgotten,’ except when 
thinking of some one who, in the opinion of 
the writer, had not heard. And so in Mr. 
Bayfield’s other example. When we say 
‘ Even a Stoic would have jumped, if a wasp 
had stung his nose,’ whatever may be the 
real probability of such an occurrence, the 
form of the sentence shows that the writer is 
thinking of the case as not having actually 
taken place. Subjectively, at least, it is con- 
trary to fact. If the writer had been think- 
ing of an actual Stoic and an actual wasp, 
he would have used a different form of expres- 
sion. 

With so much by way of preface, let us 
briefly examine the passages which Mr. 
Baytield quotes in support of his view. The 
first is from the Jon of Euripides, 354. 
Creusa is asking after the fate of her lost 
son, and in reply to the question ‘ How long 
is it since the child was made away with! 
she says 

cot tabrov 7Bys, Hy, ely’ dv perpov. 
Mr Bayfield argues that since she is inquir- 
ing about the child’s fate, she is not tho- 
roughly convinced of his death, and therefore 
the condition ¢izep jv cannot properly be 
called contrary to fact. In reply to this we 
need only say that although she is not sure, 
yet she is practically certain that the child 
is dead, as is shown by 1. 348 

Oipds oe tov Svornvov Kraveiv, 
and therefore, when asked his age, in her 
despair she adopts the form of statement 
suitable to her state of feeling. In short, 
this is a clear case of a condition subjectively 
contrary to fact. 

The next case cited is from Plato’s Meno, 
93 E. Socrates says of Cleophantus, son of 
Themistocles, ov« ay dpa tiv ye piow Tod viéos 
airod yridoar dv ts. Here Mr. Bayfield 
remarks: ‘We must here supply the sup- 
pressed protasis “ if the occasion had arisen,” 
or the like, and are we to say that no occas- 
ion ever arose for expressing an opinion of 
Cleophantus’s natural endowments’? Mr. 
Bayfield here falls into the common error of 
confusing the so-called ‘ Potential Indica- 
tive’ with the similar conditional form. In 
this case there is probably no reference at 
all to any definite protasis, for the Potential 
Indicative is often used to express ‘ past 
possibility, probability, or necessity’! with 

? Goodwin's Moods and Tenses, p. 82. 


no condition implied. This sentence, then, 
is probably not to be regarded as conditional, 
in the strict sense of the word, and therefore 
does not bear on the point at issue. If, 
however, any one insists upon supplying the 
protasis, the sentence becomes subjectively 
contrary to fact, and should be interpreted 
‘If an occasion had arisen,’ referring to one 
which did not actually arise, ‘no one would 
have found fault with the natural endow- 
ments of Cleophantus.’ 

Precisely this latter statement applies to 
Mr. Bayfield’s next instance, Xen. /ell/. ILI. 
iv. 18, éreppicbn dv tis dv Kai exeivo, 
*Aynoidaov x.7.A. This does not imply that 
no one ever saw Agesilaus, but merely that 
the author adapts the form of his statement 
to refer to those who did not see him, rather 
than to those who did. 

In Plato’s Meno, 84 D, Socrates says dare 
cixep Sidaxrdv, eLevpety av 
(@ovxvdidyv) doris adrod vicis 
dyabovs adros pi) On 
this Mr. Bayfield argues : ‘ Here we are not 
justified in assuming either (1) that Socrates 
anticipated the conclusion of the dialogue, 
and implies that virtue cannot be taught 
(his own words at the end of the passage are 
“ perhaps virtue cannot be taught”); or (2) 
that Thucydides is supposed to have had 
plenty of leisure to instruct his own sons.’ 
On this latter point Mr. Bayfield falls into 
the remarkable error of supposing that the 
second protasis, ei airds eoxeAage, is part 
of the un-real complex. A little closer 
inspection would have shown him that it is 
not at all so intended, but that it is added as 
an independent afterthought and merely 
signifies ‘if he himself, as might naturally 
happen, had not sufficient leisure.’ And on 
the first point his reasoning is equally erro- 
neous. When Socrates says ‘ If it were true 
that virtue can be taught,’ he ¢s anticipating 
the conclusion of the discussion, 7.e. that 
virtue cannot be taught, as the whole context 
clearly shows. izep jv didaxtrév Means 
‘if virtue could be taught, as I affirm it 
cannot be.’ And Mr. Bayfield’s translation 
of the concluding words, ‘perhaps virtue 
cannot be taught,’ is a very weak rendering 
of the Greek dAAa yap pip didaxrdv 
dpery, as every one will admit who remem- 
bers Socrates’ habit of stating his firmest 
convictions in this modest form. 

The last passage quoted by Mr. Bayfield 
is Sophocles, Oed. Tyr. 220 f. 

ov yap ay paxpay 
ixvevov pi odk Exwv TL 
Here he says: ‘The condition (meaning the 
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condition expressed in the participial clause) 
is obviously fulfilled. Oedipus has no clue, 
but by a natural idiom he states his actual 
position hypothetically. ‘I am altogether a 
stranger to this matter, and accordingly am 
about to make a proclamation, for I should 
not be tracing the crime far if I had no clue ; 
but now (since I intend to get a clue) I 
make proclamation,” &ec.’ Mr. Bayfield’s error 
here arises from the assumption that the 
chief protasis of the sentence is found in 
the clause py te cvpBodrov, whereas 
this is, in fact, of quite subordinate impor- 
tance, the leading protasis being supplied 
from what immediately precedes. The 
thought, correctly stated, is as follows: ‘I 
intend to summon you all to assist me in 
tracking the murderer, for, if I did not do 
so, I should not be making much progress in 
the search, unless indeed I had some clue, 
which of course I have not.’ With this 
interpretation, which is the only one which 
suits the context, the sentence is in perfect 
harmony with the rule. 

We have now examined all the passages 
which Mr. Bayfield adduces from Greek 
writers. Space will not permit a detailed 
examination of the Latin examples, on which 
he seems to lay less stress, but one or two 
may be touched upon in passing. Livy, 22, 
54, in speaking of the battle of Cannae says : 
‘Nulla profecto alia gens tanta mole cladis 
non obruta esset.’ This plainly means ‘ If 
any other nation had suffered this defeat it 
would have been overwhelmed. But Rome 
suffered it and did not fall.’ And yet Mr. 
Bayfield cites the sentence as containing an 
implied condition which is not contrary to 
fact. So too in the prophetic lines in the 
Aeneid, VI. 880, 881, 


1 See Jebb and Schneidewin-Nauck. 


non illi se quisquam impune tulisset 
obuius armato, 


Mr. Bayfield fails to observe that the poet, 
by an easy change in the point of view, is 
referring to the untimely death of Marcellus, 
and that the unreal condition ‘if he had 
lived’ is plainly to be supplied. 

But further discussion of these passages is 
unnecessary. Every one must admit that 
not one of them affords any good ground for 
Mr. Bayfield’s position. And yet he is 
betrayed, near the close, into a still stranger 
assertion. ‘It would appear then,’ he goes 
on, ‘that the rule does not hold. Indeed no 
conditional sentence can, of itself, convey 
any implication either as to the facts, or the 
speaker’s impression of the facts. The 
hearer knows, if he knows at all, by inde- 
pendent information already in his posses- 
sion.’ To this inexplicable assertion even Mr. 
Seaton, in his brief note of protest referred 
to above, seems to yield a partial assent, 
when he says ‘I admit I cannot at the 
moment point to a case in which this inform- 
ation (that the condition is regarded as 
unfulfilled) is conveyed by the conditional 
sentence alone, but that fact by no means 
proves that it could not have been so con- 
veyed.’ It certainly cannot be necessary to 
introduce in this article sentences in illus- 
tration of so familiar a usage as this. But 
perhaps we cannot close this paper more 
fitly than by suggesting that if we should 
courteously say to Mr. Bayfield ‘If your 
arguments had been as sound as they were 
cleverly put, we should have been convinced,’ 
our meaning would have been sufficiently 
clear, without any ‘independent informa- 
tion’ whatever. 

Epwarp B. Crapp. 
Yale University. 


NOTES ON SOME FRAGMENTS OF MENANDER. 


My attention has been called to the fol- 
lowing passages by a paper of Dr. Robinson 
Ellis’s in the American Journal of Philology 
(Vol. xi. No. 2), of which he kindly gave me 
a copy. The numeration used is that of 
Kock’s Fragmenta Comicorum Graecorum, 
vol. 3. 

I take first a couple of apparent instances 
of a special kind of corruption. Words, or 
letters, meant as guides to construing have 
been written above a line ; a subsequent copyist 
has mistaken them for words to be inserted in 


the line, and has inserted them accordingly ; 
and sometimes either his or a still later hand 
has altered the rest of the line to accommodate 


the insertion. 


The first instance is to my mind so ab- 
solutely certain that I regret, on turning to 
Kock, to find that Bentley has made the 
emendation before me—but where and on 
what grounds I know not: I only know 
that his correction has been received by 
Kock but rejected by Ellis. ‘ 
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Fr. 462. 
ras dvOvAcioes Kal TA KexapvKevpeva 
padXov xerar “Apxadixds Totvavtiov 
| [‘So A, the best MS. of Athenaeus. VL 
give «i Tus Epxerar — 
Ellis. ] 
Read 
padXov “Apxadixds 
Process of corruption. mpooedéfar’ is an 
aorist with present sense : so some one wrote 
xerat above it thus 


XETOAI 
TIPOCEAEE QT 


meaning ‘ = A later 
copyist mistook XETAI for a word to be 
inserted, and hence the reading of A. 

Then came the scribe of a MS. now 
lost. He emended XETQAI into EPXETAI 
and wrote TTPOCEAE=AT EPXETAI 
APKAAIKOC. Over this he or some one 
else wrote ei 5€ Tus thus 


El AE TIC 
TIPOCEAE= ATEPXETAI APKAAIKOC 


meaning ‘ épxerat is hypothetical and=«i 
épxerat. “Apxadixds is not a personal but a 
generic ‘name and=ris “Apxadixds.’ So we 
get the reading of VL. 


Fr. 1098. 

5 yeAuws av pi 7 TOD yéAwrTos 
avros mépuxe TOU yeAwTos Katdyehws. 

Ellis reads 6 yéAws av 7 pi) Tod yéAwros 
a&os, but I submit that dv=éday must be 
long in a poet of Menander’s time and that 
consequently the emendation does not 
comply with the requirements of the 
metre. 

If, as Liddell and Scott say, the a in éiv 
itself is always long, it will not do to sub- 
stitute 6 yeAws éav 7. I suggest that wel 
ought to read 

yAus, éav TOD yéAwros 
Omissions of a subjunctive copula are not 
unknown in Greek, and dévs frequently dis- 
penses with an indicative copula ; but if we 
put commas after yéAws and agws no copula 
seems wanted at all. 

Process of corruption. Above and be- 
tween pu and rod HI was written as a guide 
to the construing. A later copyist mistook 
it for a word to be inserted, and then éav 

We might indeed read éay wh yéAwros, but (1) 
the change proposed would be greater, and (2) it 


would be less easy to account for the corruption of 
the line, 
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was shortened into dv in an ignorant attempt 
to mend the ruined metre. 


It is true that in Soph. O. 7. 1062 MSS. 
read 
ovd ay tpirns eyo 
pntpos hava tpidovdos éexpavel 
but? I have no reasonable doubt that the 
line stood 
EK 


OYAEANTPITHCETW 


the EK being simply a guide to the con- 
struing of the unusual genitive: it was mis- 
taken for a word to be inserted, and then 
to save the metre EAN was reduced to 


ON. 

My attention has been called by Dr. 
Ellis to the fact that in an epigram attri- 
buted to Nicarchus (Anth. Pal. xi. 74, 9) 
there is an instance of dv=éav. Supposing 
that the crucial words are sound and as 
early as Nicarchus, they are still probably 
several hundred years later than Menander : 
but the epigram, as Dr. Ellis informed me, 
has also been assigned to Lollius Bassus, 
and if it were indeed by him we might dis- 
miss dv = éay as the pardonable mistake of a 
Latin. 


I pass to other emendations. 

Fr. 481. 

Read 

5 mpocdiarpiBwv 8 éoxoriag’ arr’ 

Menander has just finished describing the 
advantages of dying before you can reach 
old age— : 

Bedriova 
arndOes, €xOpds ovdevi— 
and he proceeds 

6 mpoodiatpiBwv éoxoriac’ arr’ dAece, 

Kaxas Te ynpav evdens tov yiverat 
‘ but he that lingers on espies (or, is always 
observing) his losses,’ ¢.e. becomes melancholy 
over departed friends and pleasures. 

Process of corruption. ATTWAECE was 
misread QATIWAECE and AECKOTIIAC 
was then supposed to represent 8 oxomu- 

Alternative hypothesis. ACC was written 
for arr’ (cf. above for abd\arros). 
Over it some one wrote ATT either as a 
correction or as a guide for reading. This was 


? When I wrote these words, I supposed from the 
authorities before me that &v was read by all 
MSS. But according to Blaydes one MS. (Aug. c) 

actually does read éay tpirns 
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misread QTT and brought into the line, and 
then owing to false division the previous 
C was dropped as unintelligible. 
Hy. 363. iv } vupplos Te dAbavet. 
nv ovve 
As regards the end of the line, Bentley’s 
ror is probably correct. The € of papyri 
often has a very long middle stroke, and if 
the downstroke of the second T were lost in 
a vertical fissure of the papyrus the word 
might easily be read as TE. 
As for the rest of the line, I feel sure 
that the key to it lies in the reading ovv. 
Otr: is far more likely to be a correction of 


T 

ove (indeed E actually has ov) than ovv a 
corruption of ovr, and it is not easy to see 
how the T and the N can both be corruptions 
of a common original.’ I suggest that oi 

1 Bentley’s SnAovori} is not, indeed, quite out of 
the question, because OTIH can be written in a 
papyrus hand so as to be almost indistinguishable 
from OYNI. 
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represents €YNIN, which I should take to 
be an ace. of eds, ‘a bedfellow.’ The con- 
fusion between € and O is of course com- 
mon. The final N might be lost (1) by the 
word coming at the end of a line (the fragment 
is embedded in prose) and N being indicated, 
as is often the case, only by a thin stroke 
above, (2) by the eye slipping to the next 
letter, which is also an N. Accordingly I 
propose 
av etvw vupdios tor’ addavet. 
Fr. 330. 
od 7a Biov ious det ppovricat. 

Here Bentley’s unaccepted emendation 
Bidrov seems to me morally certain. In 
majuscule cursive T and Y were often alike 
written Y. Hence BIOTOY might be 
written BIOYOY, and this corrected into 
Biov. 


Epwarp W. B. Nico 


EURIPIDES’ ANTIOPE. 


A, 


2.—Zevs does not fillthe gap. Should one 

4.—I still think that zdvrwy in the pa- 
pyrus must be miswritten for wavrws. The 
converse error (zavrws for is of fre- 
quent occurrence. 

10.—I presume that all are now agreed in 
accepting 

kal gol pev ovTw, phrep, e€avda rade 

proposed by Mr. Headlam in the April 
number, and simultaneously in a letter to 
me from Professor E. L. Lushington. (The 
traces on the facsimile appear not inconsistent 
with | ev.) But the editors do not seem to 
be aware of the rhythmical improbability 
of od péev x.7.A. as formerly pro- 
posed. 

14.—The ¢ of rdde appears unelided in the 
facsimile. 

15, 16.—I still think that a slight modifi- 
cation of my former suggestion—viz. 

vav & obv mpos dypav ein Ai 

is not improbable. 

17.—I prefer obros to 

19-21.—The facsimile does not seem ‘c 
me to bear out some of the letters of the 


transcription here. I am still inelined to 
suggest what I thought of at first :— 
mod iv Réyovor ryvde mpoo- 
Spacpots ovbeicay ; tis dp’ Hv 
oreyn ; 
tives dévaiova[w] dvres éxroias ; 
K.T.A. 
The four remaining lines of the fragment 
are indeed in hopeless case. But there are 
traces which suggest 


Avkos. 


tapa| Tw 
Treipw| 

B. 


On the fragment now marked B I have to 
remark generally that I still approve of 
this order, and still hold to the drift of my , 
former attempted reconstruction. 

2.—In particular the letters orvy following 
the ¢ of dv@pwe seem to me clearly indicated 
in the facsimile. 

4,—This is also true of vv at the end of 
1, 4. 

15.—The conjectural Nuxréws, which 
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1 put forth with some confidence in March, 
is better supported since the publication of 
the facsimile. The following changes in my 
reconstruction are now required : 
1.—xakas yuvaikas Kaxds A€ywv. 
obv dpiot’ av Tovs Exon’ idetv; 
9.—oi obv adeivrat dvoivy tapacraré. 
12.—zaipolye Adyxasd ovk Exovaw ev xepoiv. 
13.—ypeis dv obv 
14.—éxrods pevovres, kav Kkawvov Sdpwv 
15.—qvAakes: waida Nuxréws 
16.—pdpyw Bia xepi> Kai ray’ 


C. 

Left-hand column. 

1-4.—W-M.’s restoration of these lines 
is very spirited. That of 5-7 is less 
probable. 

8.—Probably xo. éa. 

14.—I now suggest that érecer has arisen 
out of a dittographia of é\aBev and that the 
reading of Stobaeus is a further corruption. 

15.—éAaBev idy tw’ Bporav 

21.—Seems to be rightly restored by 
Prof. Mahaffy. 

24, 5. Qy.— 

‘Eppis. tuas mediov 

€Meciv, dvaké “Apduov évroAds 5€ oor 
32.—Rather Axa... 1 ¢.g. éoradKate, 


karte 4 
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Right-hand column. 

Here I am compelled to relinquish my too 
rash hypothesis. But I still tind it difficult 
to restore the last thirteen lines without 
supposing that some lines have dropped out. 

44,—A nearer parallel is Antig. 1124 ac- 
cording to the reading of L. 

46-8.—I still suggest, though hesita- 
tingly, 

ed piv xOovos Topvevpa, AaBuwv, 

Avpav dui xepOv pEVOV K.T.r. 

51.—My suggestion 

d€uas St pntpos «is veovpy’ 
does not appear to stand condemned. 
epi? 

63.—I oes ok think that a line has 
been dropped after 62. Line 63 may then 
have begun with éodpdéywas (suggested by 
Prof. Mahaffy’s conjecture), e.g. 

tovode ws Atov yévos 

64.—I read ed . pe, i.e. Epepe. 

71.— Eppa, ddpapros cis Badd 

yaixa Odvas, évodoa yijs 
K.T.A. 


Lewis CAMPBELL. 


LATIN ACCENTUATION. 
(Concluded from p. 377.) 


III. Another theory of the Grammarians is 
equally entitled to credit, viz. the dis- 
tinction by Accent of some words of the 
same form, but of different sense. These 
words are :— 


(1). Interrogative (or Exclamatory), and 
Relative (or Indefinite), Pronouns, the 
former taking the ordinary accent, the 
latter resigning their accent in favour of 
the following word, e.g. qudlis fuit Cicero / 
but tdlis est qualis Cicero fuit. The usual 
statement of the Grammarians, who were no 
doubt influenced by the analogy of the 
Greek accentuation of zotos and sows, is 
that the latter class, e.g. gualis, the Relative, 
are accented on the last syllable ; but this 
is corrected by Quintilian (I. 5. 26), who 
points out that what really happens is that 
the relative is joined to the following word. 
Priscian (V. 67, p. 183 H.) objects similarly 
to a statement of Hellenizing Grammarians 


that quis, the Indefinite Pronoun, in siquis, 
numquis, ete., is an Enclitic like ris in «iris, 
and prefers to call siguis a compound, with 
the natural accent of a compound word. 
We may then believe that qualis had as an 
Interrogative or Exclamatory Pronoun a 
certain independence in pronunciation which 
was wanting to the Relative qualis, and 
that Interrogative guis might similarly be 
distinguished by the ear from the Indefinite 
Pronoun of the same form. The Scholiast 
Acron on Hor. 8. I. 2. 17, 

maxime quis non| Juppiter! exclamat 
simul atque audivit, 
remarks that gwis should have in this line 
its ‘interrogative pronunciation’ (interroga- 
tive pronuntiandum). Similarly no doubt 
abi, inde, quo, qui were distinguished by a 
certain stress when interrogative from the 
corresponding Relative and Indefinite Pro- 
nouns, though it is doubtful whether this 
distinction could have been discovered from 


| 
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a study of Plautus and Terence alone, had it 
not been mentioned by the Grammarians. 

(2). Other examples are more questionable, 
such as né, ‘ verily,’ né, prohibitive, xe, 
‘lest’ : ddeo, the verb, and adéo the adverb 
(ddeo is the metrical accentuation in Plautus 
and Terence both of verb and adverb): a, 
‘how,’ wt, ‘in order that’: érgo, ‘ therefore,’ 
ergé, ‘on account of.’ 

On the other hand the distinction seems 
to be well founded between 

(3). Adverbs and Prepositions ; viz. that 
the former are accented, while the latter re- 
sign their accent to the following noun. 
Thus we should say sépra est, but supra 
moéenia est; dnte vénit, but ante Caésarem 
vénit ; and so Quintilian (I. 5. 25), speaking 
of the distinction in sound between circum, 
Acc. of circus, and the Preposition circum 
says: cum dico ‘circum litora’ tamquam 
unum enuntio dissimulata distinctione, itaque 
tamquam in una voce una est acuta. He 
makes the same criticism of the ordinary 
statement that disyllabic Prepositions are 
before the Noun ‘accented on the last syl- 
lable’ as of the similar statement about 
Relative and Indefinite Pronouns, viz. that 
it is truer to say that they are ‘joined to 
the following noun.’ 

With regard to Prepositions the rule of 
the Grammarians, as modified by Quintilian, 
is simple and credible. When preceding the 
Noun they form a sort of compound with it 
and lose their Accent; when they follow 
the Noun they take the Accent which they 
had lost. Theclose connection of a Preposi- 
tion with its Noun is shown by the practice 
in old MSS. and Inscriptions of writing the 
two words as one, e.g. edavo for e Davo in 
MSS. of Terence, and by the fact that for 
metrical purposes a Preposition and its Noun 
are treated by Plautus and Terence as one 
word. In Mil. 1284, 

alium Glio pacto prépter amorem ni sciam, 
the two short syllables of the Anapaest in 
the fourth foot cannot belong to different 
words. Propter amorem must be to all 
intents and purposes a single five-syllabled 
word. The shortening too of dd in Rud. 
904 séd dd préndium uxor mé vocat, if we 
compare it with the shortening of db- in 
Stich. 418 dge dbdtice hasce intro, shows not 
only that ad prandiwm was treated as one 
word, like abduco, but also that no Accent 
fell on the Preposition in ordinary pro- 
nunciation. 

IV. A study of the Prosody of Plautus 
and Terence will show us another fact about 
the pronunciation of Prepositions in Latin, 
which is not mentioned by Latin Gram- 


marians, but which has abundance of paral- 
lels in other languages, viz. that Prepositions 
were accented before monosyllabic Personal 
Pronouns, the Pronouns being left ,accent- 
less, unless the Pronouns were specially 
emphasized, in which case they take the 
Accent away from the Preposition. In 
Greek we have zpds pe, mpds oe, in English 
‘with him,’ ‘fdr him,’ and in the Celtic 
languages the practice has been carried so 
far as to reduce the Pronouns to mere 
suffixes, e.g. Old Irish for-m, ‘on me,’ for-t, 
‘on thee,’ etc. That in Latin the pro- 
nunciation was dd me, dbs te, in se, and so 
on, cannot be doubted by any one who has 
read through a play of Plautus or Terence 
with attention to the treatment of such 
phrases. In the Zrinwmmus for example 
there is hardly an instance where the Pre- 
position has not the Accent except in lines 
like v. 196 apd tést, where the pronoun is 
emphatic, and in a few like v. 97 ad te 
ddveni, where the Pronoun is elided. We 
have, v. 421 dbs te accepi, v. 619 erga te, v. 
733 penés me, and so forth, all evidently fol- 
lowing the ordinary accentuation ; = ex- 
plains why apid me erit Merc. 585 is allowed 
as the ending of au Iambic line. It is only 
in ertt that the metrical ictus is at variance 
with the natural accent. In his Prolegomena 
p. cexxvii. Ritschl postulates the same ac- 
centuation for intér eos, praetér eos, and the 
like. 

Priscian (XIV. 6, p. 27 H.) tells us that in 
mecum, tecum, secum, nobiscum the Pre- 
position is Enclitic, but has the Accent in 
quocim, quacim, quibusctim (cf. nobisewm 
Amph, 951: quibuscum Heaut. 388 etc.). 
So also guam prépter, quas prépter, quaprép- 
ter is perhaps the usual accentuation in 
Plautus. 

V. That Conjunctions, like Prepositions, 
had a different pronunciation according as 
they came first or second in the sentence is 
asserted by Priscian (XIV. 1, p. 24 H.): 
praepositae gravantur omnibus  syllabis, 
postpositae acuuntur in principio. He refers 
expresly to igitur, quoniam, saltem, so 
that he would have us pronounce e.g. igitur 
Cicero vénit but vénit igitur Cicero. 
Whether the shortening of s in siquidem 
(in the Comedians also stquidem) is to be 
explained by the accentuation siguidem is 
not certain. Biicheler (A.L.L. iii. p. 144), 
who quotes other examples of the kind in 
Early Latin Poetry, e.g. t&quidem, seems 
rather to regard it as due to a sort of 
metrical compensation, the addition of the 
extra syllables to the long monosyllable 


being compensated for by the shortening of 


un 
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the long vowel. This is a well-known fea- 
ture of the Welsh language, and is common 
enough in English too, e.g. ‘cléan’ but 
‘ cléanly,’ ‘ cléanliness’ : ‘know’ but ‘ know- 
ledge,’ but it has not yet been ascribed to 
Latin. That the monosyllabic conjunctions 
sed, et, and the like, were Enclitic words in 
the sentence hardly requires proof, though 
Ritschl (Prolegomena p. celiii. sgg.) has 
shown in a conclusive way how they with 
relative pronouns and other ‘Sentence En- 
clitics’ (such words in fact as we omit in 
writing telegrams) are carefully kept in the 
theses of the line :— 

eg. Trin. 2 sequér sed finem fore quem 

dicam néscio. 

It might also be proved from the Romance 
languages, where the Latin monosyllabic 
Conjunctions have suffered the same phone- 
tic changes as the unaccented syllables of 
Latin words. At, for instance, if the word 
had been accented, would have become ‘et,’ or 
some similar form, instead of Ital. e, Fr. 
et, Span. y, just as véto, vétat have become 
Ital. vieto, Fr. viede, Span. vieda. Of the 
disyllabic Conjunctions in Piautus quidem 
is joined to the preceding word, so that for 
example nésquidém is allowed only in those 
parts of the line in which a dactyl word is 
allowed: égoquidem, édquidem, ibiquidem 
show the usual accentuation of quadrisy]- 
labic words with the first three syllables 
short: hi(c)guidem is regular, %(d)guidem 
occasional: nempe is always the metrical 
equivalent of one long syllable, and accord- 
ing to editors should be pronounced nemp(e) 
before a word beginning with a vowel, 
né(m)pe before a word beginning with a 
consonant. Ritschl rejected the other 
possible explanation, viz. that the pro- 
nunciation in both cases was nemp(e), the 
apocope of the final -e being due to the 
proclitic nature of the word, e.g. nemp’ 
récte Bacch. 188, though it has the analogy 
of atque, before consonants ac, to support 
it. Plautus’ treatment of guidem is perhaps 
in keeping with the accentuation prescribed 
by Priscian, and so is his practice of making 
non enim always a dactyl, and never a 
cretic, in dialogue metres (see Seyffert in 
Bursian’s Jahresbericht 1890, p. 23). 

VI. Other words which must have been 
occasionally Sentence Enclitics are the 
Personal and Possessive Pronouns. It is 
true that Priscian (XVII. 55, p. 141 H.) 
expressly says that there is no distinction 
in Latin corresponding to the Greek dis- 
tinction between pe and cldey 
éxeivov : apud nos autem pronomina eadem et 
discretiva sunt ut ‘vidit me’ vel ‘ videt me, 


illum autem non’; but he seems to refer 

rather to the identity of the written form 

of the emphatic and unemphatic Pronoun, 
than to that of their intonation in discourse. 

In the Romance languages, owing to the 

influence of the Accent, two distinct series 

have been developed for the Personal Pro- 
nouns : (1) the enclitic e.g. Ital. mi, ti; Fr. 
me, te; (2) the accented, eg. Ital. me, te ; 

Fr. moi, toi. Similarly a Vulgar-Latin 

Possessive *mus, *mum, *ma beside the 

regular meus, meum, mea is indicated by 

French mon, ma, and vulgar-Italian ma- 

donna, padre-mo, etc. In Plautus the dis- 

tinction between emphatic and unemphatic 
me, te, etc., can be very clearly seen in 
phrases like abs té and dbs te, in mé and in 
me. In fact, as we have already seen, these 
monosyllabic Personal Pronouns never take 
the accent when preceded by a Preposition 
unless they are emphatic. It may be too 

that phrases like patér vocdt me Amph.. 991 

(where the two iambic words would hardly 

be allowed in succession unless the actual 

pronunciation were vocdt me), servé me Cure. 

628, and the like, are examples of an en- 

clitic use of the Personal Pronoun with the 

Verb, similar to that which we find in the 

Romance languages : e.g. Ital. prestatem? il 

libro, non mi parlate pid. 

The enclitic nature of the Possessive 
Pronoun is indicated in Plautus by the 
small metrical weight which it occasionally 
has in the line, e.g. Trin. 990, 
vapulabis meo Grbitratu é novorum aedi- 

lium, 

where meo (monosyllabic) is absorbed by the 

metre, and hardly counts as a syllable at all. 

Meus, twus, ete., receive the metrical treat- 

ment of other disyllables when they are 

emphatic, as in 

Capt. 261 dt vos hic itidem ili apud vos 
méus servatur filius (MSS. illic) ; 

Trin. 329 dé meo nam quid tumst metmst : 
meumst autém tuum the 
MSS.) ; 

or Men. 282 metim parasitum ! where the 

staccato tone of the repeated words ex- 

presses the surprise and incredulity of the 
speaker. We have already remarked that 
the enclitic Possessive occurs in phrases like 

voliiptés mea (so always at the end of a 

line), fratér mi, and we may add that Festus 

(p. 428, de Ponor) speaks of the spelling 

sis ete., for suis etc., in Old Latin, in the 

line of Ennius, for example: 

postquam lumina sis oculis bonus Ancu’ 
reliqutt. 

That the Demonstrative Pronouns, like 
the Personal and Possessive, were slurred 
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in pronunciation, unless they required special 
emphasis, is clear from their metrical treat- 
ment in Plautus, where ile, iste, and before a 
consonant hic, hic, id, ete., meet one on 
every page. Huius receives a different 
treatment in such a line as Poen. 394: 

dculus huius, lippitudo méa, mel huius, 

meum, 

where it is emphatic, from its slurred form 
in huiusmodi (a Cretic) ; and in the phrase 
‘IT am he,’ where the Demonstrative is 
spoken with stress, we have always és ego 
sum, or ego ts swum in Plautus, which con- 
trasts with the ordinary intér eos, proptér 
eos. The Romance forms point to (i/)/um 
patrem ete., (il)la mater etc., as the origin 
of the Definite Article in all the Romance 
languages, while ille pater seems to have 
been pronounced sometimes i/(/e) pater, e.g. 
Ital. il padre, Span. el padre, Prov. el paire, 
sometimes (i)le pater, eg. Fr. le pére. 
Similarly (i)ste, attested by Ital. stasera, 
‘this evening,’ etc., is actually found in Old 
MSS. ; and ¢s¢é is mentioned as a barbarism 
by Marius Plotius Sacerdos (p. 451 K.). 

VII. Other Enclitics, or rather Sentence 
Enclitics, are :— 

(1). The Substantive Verb. 

The forms assumed by est, erat, etc., in 
the Romance languages show them to have 
been unaccented words; and the way of 
writing es, est, in the best MSS. of Plautus, 
amatus (amatu’s), amatust, amatast, ama- 
iumst, shows that they were treated as en- 
clitic appendages of the Past Participle 
Passive. Klotz is probably right in deny- 
ing that twratds s(um) at the beginning of a 
Trochaic Tetrameter, Rud. 1373, is a vio- 
lation of the law which forbids a conflict 
between natural and metrical accent in 
words of this kind in the odd feet of Tro- 
chaic lines. The unusual metrical accen- 
tuation of final -ds is probably to be justi- 
fied by the enclitic nature of swm. But he 
is wrong if he supposes this to be the 
normal accentuation of such phrases in 
Plautus’ verses. In the time of Plautus 
final -s after a short vowel hardly con- 
stituted ‘position’ before an initial con- 
sonant; and the accentuation which we 
should expect at that date, iwrdti’-sum 
(like turdntiwm), tristi’-sim (like tristiwm), 
is at least thrice as common in the lines 
of Plautus as the other. We have e.g. 
salviis sum in Cas. 312, Rud. 442, Bacch. 
772; salvis sis Poen. 751, 858. Stich. 316; 
but sdlvus sum Amph. 331, 581, Cure. 610, 
Mere. 381, 603, Mil. 1343, Most. 566, 
Pseud. 973, Rud. 1394, Truc. 707; sdlvus 
sis Bacch. 456, 536, Epid. 549, Men. 910, 
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Pers. 579, Rud. 104, 139. The short 
quantity of the middle syllable is established 
by such endings of Trochaic Tetrameters as 
niilliis sum, Mere. 217, or of Iambic Senarii 
as vistis sum, Merc. 232, 245. On the other 
hand when the syllable preceding the sub- 
stantive verb, swm, sim, ete., is long by 
nature or by position, the metrical ictus 
usually falls upon it, e.g. misér sum, Capt. 
993, 994, Pseud. 13, 80, 299: salvaé sunt 
Rud. 168, deceptim sit Truc. 894, paupér 
sum, Aul. 88, auctér sum Aul. 251, victér 
sum Pseud. 1036. These remarks apply 
equally to the versification of Terence. 

Disyllabic forms of the Substantive Verb, 
following a Past Participle Passive etc., 
occur generally at the end of a line or hemi- 
stich. The metrical ictus falls on the syllable 
which would, if the Substantive Verb were 
enclitic, bear the natural accent, e.g. Men. 
654 défesst sumus, Mere. 481 éblités fui, Aul. 
229 céniunctis siem, Mil. 170 éptandim Joret. 
Although the necessities of metre at the 
end of a line make it impossible that the 
ordinary accentuation could be followed so 
successfully there as at other parts of the 
verse, I see no reason for doubting that in 
these endings at least there was no conflict 
between metrical ictus and the pronunciation 
of common life. 

Before leaving the Substantive Verb it is 
perhaps worth mentioning that the common 
phrase ‘ what is the matter 1’ shows, accord- 
ing to Studemund, only two accentuations 
in Plautus—-guid and quid ést 
negoti ? but not quid ést negoti ? The second 
may possibly be distinguished from the 
first by its impatient tone, like our ‘ what is 
the matter?’ 

(2). The monosyllabic Substantive res. 

The frequency of the accentuation in rem, 
Gb re, proptér res, qu(am)ébrem, hde re in 
Plautus suggests that the word res may 
have been, at least in some phrases, an 
Enclitic. If this be the case the order of 
the words in Trin. 682, where the MSS. give 
mé qui abusus stim tantam rem, need not be 
altered with Ritschl to mé qui tantam abisus 
sum rem, to avoid the conflict between 
natural and metrical accent in the odd foot 
of a Trochaic line. In the phrase et rei 
operam dare the two first words are always 
monosyllables in Plautus, with the metrical 
accent normally on ei. All these facts point 
to an enclitic use of res like that of the 
word ‘thing’ in ‘nothing,’ ‘something.’ 
But this theory is not mentioned by any of 
the Latin Grammarians, and is based solely 
on the versification of the Comedians. 

VIII. On the other hand we are indebted 
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to the Grammarians for the knowledge of a 
law of Latin Accentuation which we should 
hardly have discovered from other sources, 
viz. that in contracted Vocatives and Geni- 
tives of ioStems the Accent of the un- 
contracted form is retained, e.g. Vergili, 
Valéri, tugéri. (Serv. ad Aen. I. 451: 
Priscian VII. 18, p. 301.) There is no 
reason to doubt that this was the usage of 
Plautus, though it is hardly possible to get 
proofs of it in his versification. We never 
find e.g. conséli in his plays, though indeed 
such a form could only occur in the few 
places where a dactyl word is allowed, and 
perhaps even there the shortening of the 
final -2 (standing for -iz) was felt not to be 
permissible.  Bénefici reflects a common 
accentuation of Nominative béneficium, just 
as consili reflects cénsilium, an accentuation 
which alternates with consilium. In Pseud. 
1210: 

Hérpax ego vocér: ego servos stim Macedonis 

militis, 

the accentuation of the second last word is 
suspicious, for in Plautus words of the form 
of a Proceleusmatic or fourth Paeon have, 
as we shall see, the accent invariably, or 
almost invariably, on the first syllable, e.g. 
Mil. 44 triginta Sardi, séxaginta Mécedones. 
Elsewhere in the Pseudolus, the phrase is 
invariably not miles Macedo, but miles Mace- 
donius ; and seeing that Studemund in his 
Apograph of the Ambrosian Codex declares 
himself uncertain whether its reading in 
this passage is Macedonis or Macedonii, we 
are perhaps justified in rejecting the reading 
of the Palatine MSS. in favour of 
Macedoni, the Gen. of Macedonius, which 
would naturally be spelt Macedonit in the 
MSS. The apparently abnormal accentu- 
ation Macédoni will be explained by the fact 
that the contracted form retains the (Plau- 
tine) accentuation of the full form Macé- 
donit, just as Vergili, according to Priscian, 
retains that of Vergilit. 

IX. Words like Vergili are, like Arpinds, 
tlic, and the other words which we dis- 
cussed before, only apparent departures 
from the ordinary rule of accentuating the 
penult if it be long, and, if it be short, the 
antepenultimate syllable. The Grammarians 
mention one or two more decided examples 
of the kind. Thus Servius (ad Aen. VI. 
743) tells us that éxinde was accented on 
the third syllable from the end, though the 
penult is long by position; and Priscian 
(XV. 9, p 67) says the same also of déinde, 
stibinde, périnde. That this was also Plau- 
tus’ usage is made probable by Stich. 
520: 
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ut quoique homini rés paratast périnde amicis 
utitur, 

where perinde is not only the reading of 
both the Ambrosian and the Palatine MSS., 
but is expressly attested by Charisius, who 
quotes this very line. The scansion perinde 
seems to imply that in ordinary pronunci- 
ation the second syllable was unaccented. 

X. Interjections also are excluded by the 
Grammarians from the ordinary rule. They 
are said to have no ‘certi accentus,’ what- 
ever that may mean ; and the statement of a 
late Grammarian (Audacius [Audax] apud 
Bedam de metr. p. 2363 P) that papaé and 
attat were accented on the last syllable is 
confirmed, in the case of at least the former, 
by the metrical accentuation of Plautus. 
They tell us too that, where a Greek word 
in a Latin author retained its Greek form 
and declension, it should retain its Greek 
accent, so that for example Zpiros in Virg. 
Georg. I. 59 was to be pronounced in read- 
ing, Zpiros. (Servius ad loc.) 

XI. But more important deviations from 
the Latin Accent laws are found in Early 
Latin and in Vulgar Latin. It was the 
merit of Corssen to establish by clear proof 
the existence of an older Accent Law in 
Latin by which in early Latin, as in the 
Teutonic and Celtic languages, the Accent 
fell on the first syllable of each word. Long 
words like potestatibus would no doubt have, 
beside the main accent on the first syllable, 
a secondary accent on a syllable nearer the 
end, perhaps pétestatibus, lénificiwm, béne- 
ficium, so that the change from the old to 
the new Accentuation may have been in the 
main a usurpation by the secondary accent 
of the importance of the primary accent. 
This change was no doubt a gradual one, 
but the precise period to which it should be 
assigned has not yet been discovered. It is 
a striking fact, but a fact about which there 
can hardly be any doubt, that the accentu- 
ation of quadrisyllables with the first three 
syllables short was in Plautus’ time on the 
first syllable, and not, as in the time of 
Quintilian, on the second. Examples of 
such quadrisyllables, —facilius, miseria, 
meminero,—with the metrical ictus on the 
second syllable are so rare in Plautus, and 
perhaps also in Terence, that their occurrence 
in a line gives suspicion that the reading is 
corrupt or that the line is a later addition 
or alteration. 

A single case of exceptional spelling on 
an inscription is not evidence of great 
weight ; but it is worth noticing that in an 
inscription (C.J.Z. I. 1016) which can hardly 
be earlier than Plautus’ time, we find OPI- 
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TVMA, the accentuation of which the later 
form optuma shows us to have been épituma, 
just as the trisyllabic ba/neae shows that the 
pronunciation of the Plautine balineae must 
have corresponded with the metrical accen- 
tuation which it has always in his plays 
(with one doubtful exception, Poen. 976), 
bdélineae, or as the metrical accentuation 
puéritia Ter. Heaut. 183 (the only instance 
of the word in Plaut. or Ter.) is shown by 
Horace’s puertia to have been also its 
natural accentuation. Whether this par- 
ticular class of words with fourth last 
syllable accented is to be regarded as a mere 
freak of usage, or whether it is a proof 
that the earlier accentuation had not in 
Plautus’ time entirely yielded to the three- 
syllable Law is difficult to say with certainty. 
We might expect to find some traces of it 
in some of the Romance languages, the 
languages namely of those provinces which 
were conquered before or at the time of 
Plautus and Terence, but Romance scholars 
have not as yet mentioned any instance of 
the kind except the word trifolium, ‘ trefoil.’ 
The forms assumed by that word in Span. 
trébol, Catalonian trébol, Portuguese trévo, 
point to an early Vulgar Latin *trifolium, 
whereas Ital. trifoglio requirestri/élium. But 
Grober refers the forms assumed by the word 
on the Spanish Peninsula to the influence 
of the Greek rpipvAAov, so that the argu- 
ment from trifolium is at best a doubtful 
one. On the other hand the Latin of 
Plautus is by no means the same as Vulgar 
Latin, and the absence of this particular 
accentuation from the latter cannot disprove 
its existence in the former. 

XII. Other examples of deviation from 
the three-syllable Law in Plautus are 
isolated words, such as sdtéllites (1), sdgitta (1), 
where the accent is probably that of the 
language from which the words were bor- 
rowed, just as Philippus shows the Greek 
accentuation, Pidur7os, and fénéstra (or festra: 
so Paul. Fest. 64 de Ponor), the precise re- 
lation of which to the later fenéstra is not 
clear. Au(o)nculus is perhaps nothing but 
an instance of the common law that words 
of constant use in daily and familiar inter- 
course tend to become smoothed away to a 
reduced shape. Consobrinus has similarly 
dwindled in the Romance languages to Fr. 
cousin, Catal. cosi, Ital. cugino, while mea 
domina becomes in Ital. madonna, and ma 
dame in English ‘ ma’am.’ 

XIII. The Romance languages furnish 
us with more deviations from the classical 
Accent Law : 


(1). First of all they show us that in 
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Vulgar Latin the accent must have shifted 
from the third last to the second last syl- 
lable in the words ending in -iétem, -id/um, 
-iérem. Thus Vulgar Latin mulierem is 
shown by its Romance forms to have been 
pronounced muliérem, Span. mujer, Prov. 
molher, Roum. muiere, etc.; and this is con- 
firmed by the precept of a late Grammarian 
(Anecd. Hel. CIII.): ‘mulierem’ in antepaen- 
ultimo nemo debet acuere sed in paenultimo 
potius, as well as by the scansion in Chris- 
tian poets of the third and fourth centuries 
muliére. In Plautus, whose Latin, as we 
have said, is not by any means the same as 
Vulgar Latin, there is no trace of this 
usage. Pdrietem and hdriolum have with 
him the same metrical accentuation as 
Sacilius (viz. pdérietem, hériolum); filiolum 
as mobilius (viz. filiolum or filtolum).1 

(2). Again the occurrence of a Mute with 
the Liquid r at the beginning of the last 
syllable seems to have attracted the accent 
to the penult. Thus Vulgar Latin tenébrae 
is attested by Span. tinieblas, and other 
Romance forms. We cannot be wrong in 
connecting this with the practice of Latin 
poets of treating a short syllable before a 
Mute with r as a long syllable, when it suits 
their convenience, a practice unknown in 
the early Drama. Servius (ad Aen. I. 384) 
seems to say that the accent was not in his 
time attracted to the penult in ordinary 
pronunciation ; for he remarks with regard 
to peragro in this line of Virgil; ‘ per-’ 
habet accentum...muta enim et liquida 
quotiens ponuntur metrum iuvant non 
accentum. 

(3). In compound Verbs the Accent seems 
to have shifted to the stem-vowel of the 
Verb in Vulgar Latin, e.g. recépit is in- 
dicated by Ital. riceve, Fr. recoit : demérat 
by Ital. dimora, Fr. demeure. With this 
we may connect the tendency in the spelling 
of post-classical Inscriptions and of our 
earliest MSS. to restore the Vowels in Com- 
pound Verbs to their undecayed form, e.g. 
consacro, compremo. 

(4). Lastly we see from the Romance 
forms of the Numerals that the Vulgar 
Latin accentuation of the tens must have 
been viginti, quadrdéginta (Ital. quaranta). 
Triginta is one of the barbarisms, ‘quae in 
usu cotidie loquentium animadvertere possu- 
mus,’ enumerated by a fifth century Gram- 
marian, Consentius(p. 391 K.). In Plau- 
tus guadrdginté is indeed the invariable 
metrical accentuation,? but this proves no- 

1 See my paper in Wolfflin’s Archiv, 1891. 

2 In Trin. 420 the Ambrosian Palimpsest reads : 


minds quadraginta accépistine a Callicle 
but the Palatine MSS. have quadrdgiata accepisti. 
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thing about the ordinary pronunciation of 
the word in his time, for the prosodical 
nature of the word does not allow of a 
metrical accentuation quadraginta, unless 
we allow (what seems very doubtful) that 
a syllable long by nature might be metrically 
shortened in a polysyllable. The numeral 
‘four hundred’ appears as quadringénti, 
showing the legitimate metrical shortening 
of a syllable long by position, or (as editors 
usually print it) guadrigénti, the older form, 
of which quwadringenti is a later debased 
form, due to the false analogy of numerals 
like septingenti. Vigintt and trigintd are 
common enough in the verses of Plautus, 
but it is almost always in the phrases 
vigints (triginta) minae, or sometimes viginti 
(triginta) dies that the words have this 
accentuation. In other cases the metrical 
ictus falls normally on the second syllable 
viginti, triginta, which we must suppose to 
have been the actual pronunciation of 
Plautus’ time, while the phrases viginti 
minae, triginta dies were really compounds 
like ‘ twopence,’ ‘fortnight,’ and took the 
accent on the antepaenultima of the com- 
pound word vigintiminae, trigintddies, like 
octédecim, novémdecim. The metrical accen- 
tuation viginti, triginta is so invariable in 
Plautus and Terence, unless minae, or dies, 
follows, that one is tempted to question the 
reading of the few lines which furnish ex- 
ceptions. They are: 

Asin. 564 ni hodie Argyrippo viginti éssent 

argenti minae. 

Here the MSS. have essent viginti, and 
Fleckeisen is probably right in reading ar- 
gentt essent vigintt minae, 


Bacch. 6. gui viginti annis érrans a patria 

Gfuit. 

The MSS. have annis viginti, which we 
may retain if we change errans into aberrans, 
and so aid the alliteration. 

Cist. Il. 3. 19 unde tébi talenta magna 
viginti, pater ? 

In Rud. 1382 the MSS. have: 
quingue et viginti natus annos. Habe cum 

hoc. Aliost opus, 
but the MSS. of Priscian, who quotes the 
passage, have annos natus. Schoell retains 
the natus annos of the MSS. of Plautus and 
accents viginti, but Fleckeisen adopts Pris- 
cian’s annos natus with viginti. 

Mere. 432 tris minas acciidere etiam possum 

ut triginta sient 

perhaps does not require alteration, though 
one might remove minas from the first to 
the last part of the line; for the accentu- 
ation triginté minae will excuse the two 
iambic words at the end of the line, w# tri- 
ginta minae sient. 

In Lucilius XX VII. 27 M. (ap. Nonium 
88 M.), 
vigintt domi dn triginta an (MSS vel) céntum 

cibicidds alas, 
the harshness of viginté in the first foot of 
a Trochaic Tetrameter would be softened by 
retaining vel of the MSS. and reading the 
line : 
viginti an triginta domi vél céntum cibicidds 

alas 


Of the other numerals, quinquaginta, 
séxayinia, dctoyinta are the prevailing accen- 
tuations in the verses of Plautus. 


W. M. Linpsay. 


APPARATUS CRITICUS AD CICERONIS LIBROS DZ NATURA DEORUM. 


1II § 30. 80, 23 omnes PV! || cereum, eu in 
ras. 2, A cereum c. praeced. esset in ras. V? 
certum BUMP || 29 commutari potest B! || 
31 cunta A! || potest esse P || 33 corpi mutab. 
B || ac si B! (ad si A) || esset omne aliqu. Jf 
||1 muta#biele, praeter le in ras. 1, B || 3 id 
om. P || ex his concretum estautex P his etiam 
A5BFMK || earum horum (orum B!) BFK || 
4 quin] qui C qui non ut vid. V4 || § 31, 4 et 
humor ita mollis est CV* et humor (humori 
X) ita molle est (mollest A! molest B! mole 
V1) ABFMV 1K et ita molle est humor P ||5 
prami A! (praemi 42BC FM) comprimi P || 6 
maxume] om. A! maxumae A? maximae 3! 
maxime BCFMPK || dissipabilis BOF MPK 
|| 8 et ex aqua, om. cum, 5! |j 9 ex aere] et ex 


aer C1 et ex aere C? || 10 intereant...constet 
ZK || § 32, 1 ommitamus AB! ommitt. CM 
omitamus ? || inuenire BFK || 14 nec] non M4 
|| ullo sensu—uoluptatis sen- om. B! (iocunda 
ABCFUV?K) || nullo V2 || 15 caput dol. Bt 
|| 17 esse animal mortale, animal del. 7, C || 
mortalem B! || § 33, 17 quid est] quidem CFK 
(quit est B') || 19 ad illa V1 || et quod ea sen- 
tiat ABFMPVK (sentit err. typogr.) om. C || 
21 non om. M} || 22 secundum in ras. min. A? 
|| 23 fusit B || 24 est et-—contra naturam om. 
B est et quod contra naturam est B?FK || 25 
interemendi BV! interim., sed sec. i in ras. 
ampl. 3, A (inter*#*emendi A?) || § 34, 26 in- 
numerabilia sunt om. B! || 27 qui in id B! || 
intereat] V1 add. V?* al. necesse est, quae 
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rursus deleta sunt (interaeat A) || etenim om. 
V||2s ut uoluptas ut dolor] om. 
uoluptas ut dolor (om. pr. ut) ALMV uoluptas, 
om. rell., P || 29interimunt, supra u ser. fuit a 
sed eras., V intereunt / || est aeternum || 30 
aut] A® (supra ras.) e¢ CF?M ut BF 
PVK || terrena] aeterna (?) C1 terrea C3 (ter- 
raena A) || 33 habeat, post. a spscr., A || quod 
B' || ui (ut V1) efferatur ABCFMVK effera- 
tur ui P (natura eui eff. || 1 quoddam] cot- 
tam B! || quohaerere A! quoher. A? coerere B! 
coh|rere M1 coher. CV1K || 2 necessest, sec. 
s spser. 1, A ||quaeque] quae A! (queque #1) 
|| snaturapiatur animale est B! || § 35, 4 
eraditum eracl. || 5 qui quoniam] 
V2 quoniam, om. qui, ABCFMP quoniam| 
quoniam wt vid. V4|| 6 quiid A® || diceret quod 
intellegi (intelligi AV!) Z, sed quod del, V2 
|| omittam B! ommittamus C || omne uim C1 
omnium V2e corr. (V1 obse.) omnem uim V3 in 
mg. ||7 ignem Z || animantes (’ || s uiuere# A 
(sequ. i in ras. 2) uidere (1) #'} || id uigere in 
ras. 1 V id uisere B! id uix#| gere, ge m. 2-3, 
F comodo V! || corpore § 36, 12 uultus 
(?) B! (uultis FMPV*) || animal (anima 
A! 4) extrinsecus Z || 14 animantem A! ani- 
mantum J || animal] anima Z || 15 ho AlV1 
corr. A®V? (hoc uel homo A? in mg., quae del. 
A’) || nisi ignem—esse animum om. V1 suppl. 
V2 || 16 inprobabilius || enim] autem || 
quoddam C’|| 17 temperatum, te en ras. ampl. 
2, C || quod si—sese animal—alia bis ser., 
utrobique om. ipse, sed pr. del. C' || animal] 
anima 3! || nulla se] nulla esse B! (fort. corr. 
1) || 1s quoniam his cum BF1V? quoniam 
cum is cum C || in om. || 19 russus B! rursum 
C || 20 quod quid C (quicquid MPV *) || ha- 
beat, post. a spscr., A || sentia A! || 21 ad ante 
eundem om. B! || 22 quidem om. BF || § 37, 23 
iisdem V3|| pastus, sed post. s eras., C' || 24 ala- 
tur, at corr. 2 ex itt, V || ali] alii BF UW alia 
C || 2 aquis corr. ex aquas A axquis (t ?) B || 
ali dulecibus C’ dulcibus, om. alia, J || alia 
marinis, sec. a in ras. 2, C || 26 quur AC || pro- 
greditur (1 || solistitiali AB'V! solistic. P || 
urbe B! orbe || 27 itemque] neque || 
nec || 29 naturae ( pr. loco) || i#gnem 
(n) A || § 38, 31 autem, u spser., A || nos] A! 
uel non in mg. A? non B'V || 33 conscientia 
M (sciencia A) || 34 nihil esse V? || delectu 
F?M°V2K || 35 quid autem intelligentia, 
sed autem del. 1, A (intellig. etiam V1) || 1 at, 
t in ras. 2, AM (ad B?) || opscurum AB! || 3 
sotieatas A! sotietas A? || communita B! || 4 
corpori B! corporibus C’ || 5 si corr. ex se ut 
vid. A om. B' || intellegi qui] intellequi A? 
intellegi, om. qui, C (intelligi qui V*) || 6 po- 
test dolore an in periculo an in dolore, om. 
an in labore, P || dolore in, om. an, C || labore 
in ras. F? || § 39, 7 utentem, u corr. 2, A ||s 


possimus || inscitam ABV! insitiam C || 9 IIT § 39. 


dispicere (" || dicitur A1V! || stoicus A? || sunt 
in ras. B? || 10 omnes B! (corr. rec.) et F} || 12 
alabandum alabandi Z || tenendi, post. n 
spscr., A tenen** B! tenedi FM PPV || tenen 
BC || 13 inoo B? (in ras.) et F || asclepium C1 
|| 14 Tyndaridas om. F (tind. C) || nostrum Z 
||complures || et dis ser. || 15 adscripti- 
cos B! (adscriptitios AB?/'M ascriptitios C 
ascripticios V ) || recepto A! || § 40, 16 qui duos 
philosofi A qui philosophi duos P (phyl. /V?) 
|| qui] quid C* || 17 mundus deus ipse P || 18 
sublime Z || esse candens P || inuocans A? || 
omnis corr. ex omnes C’ || 19 plures A?P || 
quanto Al? || eorum est M eorum sit P || 20 
singulas, n in ras. 2, A || numeras corr, ex nu- 
meros A numeris J || 21 easque P (eosquae 
B}) || aut] ut C* || belluarum B! om. CG? || ap- 
pelles C1 || nepam]lupam Z || 22 inanimatarum 
B8PV2 animarum C || § 41, 25 sermonis, i in 
ras. 3, A sermones B'V1 sermone V ? || haec- 
quem A haecquaem hecquem P hae 
quem B! haec quae in C1 inter haec quem 
(quaem M1) FM || 26 putamus C’ || 27 perue- 
nisse dicimus deos P || deos, d spser., C' || red- 
de 2s id] idem AC et in mg. sieri po- 
tuerit ||29co pacto B! || 30 monte moetaeo 
(montem oeta eo) AMPV montemetaeo D2 
montem etae B! monte octa eo C || (inlatae] 
CF?P inlate illate A ? illatae MV?) 
|| fuerint Z || aceius accutius V1 actius V2 
|| 81 quem, em corr. 2, V || 32 excesserat ALPV1 
corr. || uita (in ras. V3; ta in ras, A®) 
quamquam AV uita quanquam BCF, sed in B 
uita in ras. 2 et n spser. 2; uix aquam. quam 
P || §$ 42, s3 quem, e in ras. 3, V || potissimem 
A! || 34 plures A°PV? || hii ABFMV hi P |\1 
iouem natum BF || ite ioue C1 item quo ioue 
A || antiquissimo item ioue P || iouis A1BF- 
MPY plures ? || grecum C' (grecorum 
FMPYV") || 3 lysito ACMP lysitho B (sed h 
spscr. 1) et F lisito V || est is in ras. B® est 
his || hereulis AB! PV! || appolline || 4 
accipimus V!|| aiunt om. C || (frygias ABF 
frig. CMPYV) || 5 exidalis ut vid. Al (exideis 
C?MP) || digittis C? || 6 quartus] cui quartus 
Z || est et] est Z || tyri« (a vel ae) B || colitur 
Z (err. typ. ed.) || 7 carthagenem AB'P car- 
thagin. #?/ cartagin. CV chartagin. M || qui- 
intus B! || inmdia A! india, om. in, C in inui- 
dia, sed ui del. 1, F'|| bellus B! ||s sexus B? || 
hic qui ex BFM hic et C’ || tertius] septimus 
artius V1 (tercius BM) || 9 plures CPV?* || 
iouis V || accipimus ABFMPV? || § 48, 10 
quamdo AV? || dicebo || 11 dedicisse A || 
pontificio, ci corr. ex cl, A ||12 pecudunculis C’ 
|| his BF-M om. AC PY || 13 quam] quam refer- 
sit C? || 14 sequar corr. 1 (?) ex sequor A || dic, 
cecorr., A || respondeam, pon in ras. min. 
2-3, de spscr. 1 ut vid., A ||15 nymfae dae A? 


IIT § 43. 
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nymphae de V! nymphedeae B! nymfae deae 
A2M ||(synymphae A si nymphe B! si nymfe 
C si nimphae MP si nymfae J) || pani sunt 
etiam corr. 3 ex panisci*#tiam A panes etiam 
C' || et om. V || hii C hy V || 16 nymphae (-phe 
B -fae CV) deae (dea B) quidem (quidest C) 
Z || 17 nec ceteri BF nec caeteri M || ergo om. 
P ||corum B! || 1s Age] ege || ergo] orgo B 
|| ortus || 19 qui—dicuntur] qui fluunt 
apud inferos P || acheton C1 achero, h spser. 1, 
¥ accaron P || 20 pirislegethon B! pyrflegethon 
M (pyriflegethon AV piriflegethon B?/ piri- 
flegeton pyriflegeton P) || caron P || dii sunt 
putandi C (dii put. BFM?V*) || § 44, 2 At 
id| at ut C1 at uel C? (ad id A1B'V || 21 dicit 
C'|| ergo haec de P || 22 haecarneades V || age- 
bat ABC PV || 21 conuiceret BF'|| agebat || 
26 uolgi V2 (uulgo BC FMP) || maxime, i corr. 
ex a, A maxim ! || ad occidentem colunt P || 
29 genealogiis M || nominatur C’ (sed corr. 1 
-ntur) e¢ || morbus] modus ABCF 
motus V? || labor, 1 in ras. 2, B || 30 querela 
CFMP quaerela A? (quaerella A1BV?) || 31 
rarcae P (parce A'B!() || omnes V° || erebo] 
cerbero in ras. min. C? om. M! || § 45, 1 ap- 
poll. dicis P || asclepio C1 esculapio C? || 
3 hiiC iV? || 4 hii dii C (hi di P) ||5 (aristeus 
Z) \| apollini C || theseus qui neptuni A1B?- 
CFPV? et fort. V1 th. que nept. V? th. que 
neptini (primum vid. fuisse que, sed ex e corr. 
dt) B' th. quid neptuni || 7 opinior 
etiam Z! etiam opinor / || enim in iure Z || 
8 item] ita V3 || quie* (ui?) B || deae 
|| 9 astypalisnse AP astypalis ii se C’ astipal- 
lisnse V astipalinses B/' astypalinses J || in- 
sula, corr. 1 ex insule, P|| sanctissume colunt} 
B sanctissime colunt CM sanctissimum eco- 
lunt AV! (-mume col. V%) sanctissimum 
(corr. 1 ex -ssima) colunt P sanctissumum 
(eatr. 2) colunt F || 10 et rhesus, rhe in 
ras. 2, B ethesis Al ethesus A2C'PV ! et the- 
seus MV? || maritimae C2 maritum hae P 
(maritume, sed e in ras. ampl. 3, A maritum 
enupt. V1) || 11 hii C || $46, 13 honoris ABF}- 
PV? || non« J || immortalitatibus corr. A1(?) 
ex immortalibus, quod etiam B scribere ince- 
perat (inmort. J) || 14 haecatan C? heccatem 
corr. ex heccatam M (haecatam ABC1FYV) || 15 
matre est asteria soror P || an in ras. B? || 17 
eumenides quae sideaesunt (sunt in ras. 1? pro 
est A) quarum Z ||adhenis A!V1|| fanus A1CV! 
fanu A?B! || 1s lucis B! locus C lucos P lucus* 
(e?) V|| furinae (-ne A?) furiae (-ie A!) AB'- 
CPV furiae, om. furinae, B?F'M || 19 et scel.] 
esceleris A? || § 47, 20 fana circuimus BLY cir- 
cuimus fana / || 21 in agris, is in ras. 2, C || 
ardeat irem A et sic ut vid. etiam B'V! ar- 
deatino rem JM || facerere A || 22 tuetur B! || 
23 memorabantur B! commemorabuntur P || 
honor BF (honos fides bis ser. sed 1 corr. V |! 
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24 (omnia quaeque cogitatione ABC M) || ipsis 
Z || 25 fingere, n in ras. 2, B || 26 autem om. 
C" || accipimus Z || 27 supra genere serapim 
ras. maior A || isim- in ras. ampl. B? (-quae 
B') || nuremus || 2s rerudiemus A! || 
equos, e spscer., 0 corr., A (aequos P) || ibi 
AV? ibim C ibes PV? || 29 accipitres, res in 
ras. 2, V accipitros AB'P || aspides C || cro- 
codillos ABCF MV?! crocodrillos V? corco- 
drillos P || pices A? || faeles C' (felis BFV') || 
2 reiciemus| explicemus, spscr. ead. m. ut uid. 
reiciemus, P || $48, 2 quod MM? || dicetur 
BeFMPV? || leucothea ABFMV leuchathea 
C lechothea P || 3 matuta, supra a post. ras., 
V matarta C || dicitur B! || sit admi A*V! si 
cadmi pasiphe A'(?)B (s e corr.) pasi- 
phaeae C1 pasiphae / || 4 et eae (aeae 7) e 
perside AC PV eteaepersi de B! et eae persi- 
dae B?F'M || fillae AV! tiliae BCFMP filie V* 
|| natae (-te V1) Z|| patres sole A! pratres (?) 
sole V1 purat resole 5! || numerum B! || 5 cir- 
cem ABCFMPYV' || cercienses ABC PV cer- 
censes B?F circenses M || 6deanducis A1V1 
deam ducis B'CM deam dicis PV? deam 
dices || 7 Aeeta] eta (et a) Z || matri 
dyla ABCFMP matri dila V’||s absyrtio ACP 
absircio B! absirtio absiroo 
obsirtio V! || egialeuis BF, sed in F corr. ex 
-leuus ; aegialaeus || 9 quiesi F'|| § 49, u 
trofoneus A! triphonius P (trofonius 
A?BFMV) || boetia (-am C7) Z || 12 immortales 
(immortalis A1BFP) || illos P || 13 sunt 
hi di] BF sunt «di A! sunt ii di (dii C) CV 
sunt hi dii WV? sunt hii di A® hii sunt di P 
|| erectheus AB!CP erictheus B2M erittheus 
F eratheus V|| 15 quodro B! || teteris B! (cae- 
teris CM) || pugnanti (1) A? || 16 libertate pa- 
triae P (patrie lib. || qudem A || 17 manent 
A! || § 50, 17 atqui BP || 19 memoria C" || 20 
esse consecratam J? || 21 erectheus ABICPV 
erictheus || filiaeque] MPV? fi- 
liaequae B! iliaeque A! illiaeque C1V? illic- 
que C? || 22 leonaticum ABCFPYV leonatic V 
|| leochorion C'M || 23 alabandens is ABFM1P 
alabandens his V ! || sanctus || urbes B || 
24 quos non} nos (' || 25 stratyonicus B (r 
spscr. 1) et F’ || molestius C' || 2s solem deum, 
md corr. 2, A || 1 alterum dianam P || putent 
A! || 2 deae est A! deest V1 || 3 arcui 
arci M areus A°/?V% || spicies V1 (spet. A) 
||4 reponantur P || et om. P || ob eam speciem 
(spet. A) quia causam habeat Z || 5 thauman- 
tem C || Iris om. Z || nata, post. a in ras. 3, A 
|| 7 quodamodo C || coloratus Z || centauro A! 
|| s retuleris in deos BCF PV! in deos retul. 
M || tempestatis A? || 10 putandi sunt J/? || 
u fructibus A1MPV || § 52, 1 Iam] tam 
Al(?) CMPV tum A? || 12 gerendo, 0 corr. 2, A 
|| 18 sin] in V sin in || terramater ACPV 
(terra are B’) || 14 Fontis] fontes C' || marso Z 
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|| ex Corsica] scorsica B! || 15 augurem P || ti- 
berinum corr. fort. 1 ex tiberimum C ti- e 
corr. M || anemonem ABFMPV et, corr. ex 
anemomem, C7 uel anienem spser. C? || 16 no- 
dium corr. ew nonium B! (nodinum || 17 in- 
mensum, om. in, C (in || aut si 
nichil (aut nichil P) || honorum ABF 
bonorum P || recipimus C || 1s probauitur V! 
|| prabandum A || § 58, 19 eos] hos Z || 22 hi 
BFP hii M || thelogi C || 23 natos om. F || pa- 
tre] parte ||25 carensem craetensem B 
cretens#em, wlt. e corr. ex u, M || 26 sepu- 
chrum # (sepulchr. ) || dioscoree A'V2 
et ut vid. B' dioscorte CV} dioscoride PV * 
dioscore dioscorae B?/'M || 23 anacthes 
BC || anti#quiss. V || et] ex C || 20 eubules C 
eubulaeus V || dionisyus A dionisius BOF MV 
dyonisius P || 30 melampus ouiolus AL? YM 
melampus euiolus CPV meuiolus B! || atregi 
A |js1 fili ABV? || § 54, 31 primae quattuo 51 
quatuor primae (pr. quatuor || Ilowe— 
Aoede] natae (-te V1) ioue altero nata etthei 
(aethe: AJM) xinoneoede ABFMPV (sed syl- 
labis et litteris wario modo coniunctis ut ex. gr. 
-none oede B! noneoe de B?) nate ioue altero 
nate et thei (t in ras. ampl.) xinone cede C || 
1 Mnemos.] nemo sine A (sed m. 1 in ras.) et 
CPV (m nemo sine BF) || 2 tertiae (terciae 
B tertio A? tercio M) ioue tertio (-cio BM) 
piero (rio P) natae (-te B'C) Z|| pieridas, 
pr. icorr. 2, A ||3 et plerias ABC FMV et proe- 
lias P || iisdem BY’ || et edem BY! eodem, 
om. et, V1 || 4 quos AC'PV || proxime || 
appellatum, um iz ras. 3 A, um in ras. 2 F 
appellatus V apellatus B || 5 qua#multi,— m. 
2, A || 6 hyprione || Uolcano Nili] uulca- 
noni (uuleano nili AY MPV® uolea nonili 
B') || 7 urbem om. B! || aegypti (?) V1 || elio- 
polis ACM?V? aeliopollis aeliopolis 
oliop. M? || s his V1 || acantorhodi FMV 
acantor odi« (e ?) B! acantu rhodi P || 9 ialisy 
C ||cameri tinderhodi ACMPV cameri tyn- 
derhodi BF || aetam Al(?)BCFMPV aexlam 
A? || cirtam B?F' || § 55, 10 uolcaniitem, ii ra- 
dendo corr., Buule. it. CFMV® uulg. it. P || 1 
antiquistorici BF || 12 scundus C1 (saec. C?) || 
in nilo Z || opas ABFMPYV opos C || aegypti 
V1(?) (aegiptii P) || 13 aegyptii MV 1 (egypti 
BCF aegipti P) ||14 qui ter lemni C? || lemni 
fabricae B 1. frabr. C (1. fabrice 4 
|| menalio C! menmalio J || § 56, 16 natus dia 
matre P || cuius om. B! || 17 aliter V1 || 1s fo- 
ronidis 7, sed M invers. ord. for. et ualentis 
|| filuis B! || his V2 || idem] iM? || tri- 
fonius P (trof. ABCFMTV) || ioue} ex ioue P 
|| 19 sitio) tertius A! (tercio BM) || mala 
ABFM'PV (in C 1 et i vix dinoscuntur) || 
penelopam natam, om. pana, P pana del. 1 
vel 2 V (poenel. AMV paen. C) || fuerunt C1 
|| 20 aegypti ut vid. Vii(egyptii BC egiptii M 
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aegiptii P) || nefans A1B'V! nefanis M || ha- IIT § 56. 


bet A! nominare, are corr. 2-3, A ||21 fenetae 
V? (feneatae corr. 1 ex foen. A fen. CMPV! 
faen. BF) || argentum dicitur A'V dicitur ar- 
gentum P || aeygptum] BV! egyptum C' ae- 
gypto A (sed to in ras. 2-3) et B?FV? aegipto 
MP || 22 profugisse] CM profuisse ABIPV 
praefuisse (pref. /’) || aegyptiis] A?B?- 
F° MV? (egyptiis aegiptiis aegyptus 
aegyptis A1V! aegypti B! || et literas spser. 
M? om. M! || aegyptii] A°/'?2M (aegiptii P) 
aegypti (eg. C) || 23 theyn M 
thein B'P theyr CV || eodem nomine V|| $ 57, 
1 asclepiorum || 2 speculum || obli- 
gauisse—percussus dicitur om. /'! || oblega- 
uisse B! mercuri || his V? || gyno- 
suris AC gin. V! cin. V3 || 4 arsipi C (arsip- 
piae tarsinoae P) || arsioe A! arsione M (ar- 
since A2BCFV}) || alui—euolsionem om. C || 
aludentisque A! auident. B! || 5 (euuls. 
PV) || 5 flumine, flu in ras. 2, B ||6 locus V4 
|| apollinem / || antiquissimis V1 || is om. Mf} 
|| 7 uulgano (uule. 4° FMPYV *) || esse 
om. C' || adhenarum B! || 9 fuise traditur, e t 
in ras. 3, A || ex] et A om. M || 10fuerunt (?) 
B || 11 nomionem Z ||| legis A1B! PV? || accipis- 
se ABF || § 58, 12 iouis corr. ex iouss B ioues 
C1 || 13nitior latonatam A1V! corr. A? V2 
|| accipimus P || 14 tertiae pater—§ 59, 21 na- 
tum accepimus om. C' || tertia patre B2F ter- 
cia (a in ras.) e patre M || matre B2M (de F 
nihil notavi) || 15 wpin M || dyonysios A* dioni- 
sios M dyonisios P (dyonisos A! dionisos BY 
dyonysos V) ||16 proserpinatum A1)V? || nysan 
A! (nisam BLM V ) || 17caprioA capryo PV 
|| perfuisse V1 (pref. B/’) || cuius abazea A 
cuius abazaea BY MPV! cuius ab ea V** || 18 
confeci A1V'! || § 59, 20 diena nata A?|| elide 
delubrum J elidelubrum APV® elidulubr. 
V1 helidelubrum (sed h spser. 1) et F || 
uidemus V! || 21 accipimus P || 22 tertia] ter- 
tio B(sed corr. 1 ex -cio) et F' || 23 matre M1! 
|| anteneros A?B?/'M || Syria] sitia V || cyro 
que ABP’CFMPV ciroquae B || 25 apollonis 
AV 26 salaetae AM saletae PV? salete, 
ete in ras. 2, V4 || quam ioue V|| 27 corufe 
ABCFMPYV ‘et V® coruse V2|| occeani V? na- 
ta oceani P || corian ACFPV coriane (t) B 
coriam M || 29 uigolare, g del. 1 ut vid., B || 
pinarum A! pen. A? (penn. J/)|| atalaria 3! 
|| $ 60, 31 qui idem] quidem Z || anteneros 
A? B?FM || 32 tertiae A! || aliaque] om. 
CPV! et B2FM atque V?|| 1 colecta A || 2 re- 
ligionem C’' || haec refellunt 1/1 || scorsum B! 
qursum /'! || 4 hue unde, sed transp. sign. 
add., C || § 61,7 concordiam salutem caetera- 
que JM || huius modi B (sed h spser. 1) et FK 
||s autem enim A1PV! aut eni« (eras. t ut 
vid.) || ipsis insunt || 9 aut] ut A?|| ho- 
nor C bonos V1 || 10 post. uideo om. B', del. 
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in V, sed restit. et spscr. 3 uel ideo || 11 in iia] 
CV? in is V1 inhis BFMP in hiis in ras. A 

|| 12 Quo in genere om. J’! || 13 ab AV, sed bin 
ras. A® et corr. V2 || inconstantantia A? || 
§ 62, 14 explacatio A (sed ac ut vid. in ras.) et 
V1 explanatio C || 16 alia egeneris A'V aliae 
generis P || eiudem V1 || defendis A‘ || ut 
ii] A?V? uti (?) Al ut hi BFP ut hii Jf ut, om. 
ii, V2 || quiqui ista ALM PV? quiquam ista C 
|| 17 enodandis, om. in., B! (etiam. ur praecen- 
dens scrips. vid.) || 1s miserandum] uel 
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mirandum spscr. /'? mirandum || laboratus 
C || 21 ueioue C7 || 23 quid A? || 24 dictum CM1P 
|| natarae #uisus (e ut vid. eras.) B! nature 
uisus |jest V1 || 63, 27 cur om. B || qui- 
que ABC PV || appellantur sit (n del. fort. 
ead, m.) V} appellati sint V2* appellatus sit 
P || 31 perneciosis P || modo om. Z || 32 conti- 
tuer. A! || Orbonae ad om. Z || 33 esquiliis] 
F2M, sed hic in ras. 1 ; exquiliis ABCF 1V, sed 
in BC -iis corr. ex -us ; exsquiliis P || 


P. ScHWENKE. 


(Continuabitur.) 


HOMERIC SCHOLIA. 


Porphyrii Quaestionum Homericarum ad Odys- 
seam pertinentium reliquias collegit, dis- 
posutt, edidit Hermannus Scuraper. Leip- 
zig: Teubner. 1890. 16 Mk. 


Ten years have passed since Schrader gave 
us the first instalment of his edition of the 
remains of Porphyrios, those which refer to 
the Jliad. The publication of those re- 
ferring to the Odyssey completes a laborious 
and somewhat ungrateful task, carried out 
with the utmost thoroughness and wise 
judgment. The work is, to say the least of 
it, not likely to be popular. More perhaps 
than any other part of scholiastic learning 
the arguments of the évararixoi and Avtixol 
are monuments of wasted ingenuity, often 
desperate inventions of cobweb ditliculties 
for the sake of breaking through them with 
swords of Lilliput. The results are of more 
importance to the student of the human 
mind than to the commentator on Homer. 
To the former they may have a certain in- 
terest, for they were once highly esteemed, 
as is proved by the liberality with which 
they were copied into the margins of J/iads 
and Odysseys of all ages from the tenth cen- 
tury to the fifteenth. But a considerable 
portion of them is taken from quite re- 
spectably ancient authorities, of whom we 
thus learn something; it is for instance 
through Porphyrios that we know of Aris- 
totle’s treatment of his Aporemata Homerica, 
though it cannot be said that these add much 
to the philosopher’s reputation. Porphyrios 
too has added something to our scanty know- 
ledge of Antisthenes the Cynic. 

In dealing with Porphyrios, as with other 
Homeric scholia, the critic finds himself in 
far greater difficulties with the Odyssey than 
with the Jiiad. The Odyssean notes are not 
only more scanty but they are far more 
carelessly excerpted. Of the mass of scholia 


which are in all probability Porphyrian, 
only forty in the Odyssey bear his name 
—just as many as occur in the first four 
books of the J/iad alone. The attribution 
of the majority is therefore a matter of in- 
ference, to which Schrader brings an unsur- 
passed knowledge of his author and of all the 
side-lights which can be cast upon the sub- 
ject. Many of the scholia which he puts 
down to Porphyrios seem at first sight to be 
of a purely neutral and impersonal character ; 
but it will always be found that Schrader 
has some good reason for his attribution. 
He credits Porphyrios with all scholia which 
are put in the form of a question ; though 
he admits that this criterion is not quite safe, 
inasmuch as certain cases can be traced 
where this form has been given to a scholion 
which we know in an earlier shape as a direct 
statement. On the other hand it seems cer- 
tain that all which were originally in the 
form of a question-have reached us through 
Porphyrios ; at any rate of all the other 
authors after him who are known to have 
composed Homeric problems not one can be 
traced among the scholia ; and all those who 
preceded him Porphyrios seems to have in- 
cluded in his collection. Other notes which 
are not in the form of questions are given 
to Porphyrios because we know from other 
sources that he discussed them. The most 
important of these other sources is the single 
book of Porphyrios on Homeric problems 
which is distinct from the scholia; it is 
contained in the Vatican MS. No. 305, pub- 
lished at Rome by Lascaris in 1518, 
and edited by Schrader in his previous 
volume on the Jliad. 

The work is accompanied by a most 
elaborate discussion of the chief MSS. used, 
of which the Harleian Odyssey takes the 


first place. 
W. Lear. 
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Les Scolies Genevoises de Iliade, publiées avec 
une étude historique, descriptive et critique 
sur le Genevensis 44 ow Codex Ignotus 
d’ Henri Estienne et une collation complete de 
ce manuscrit, par JULES Pro- 
fesseur 4 la Faculté des Lettres de Genéve. 
Paris: Hachette. 1891. 35 fres, 


Tuts is a work of immense toil, real acumen, 
and scholarly research of which Switzerland, 
where little has been done for Homeric study 
since the days of Koechly, may well be 
proud. For practical purposes it may be 
divided into two parts. One consists of pages 
196-212 of Vol. I. The rest of the work 
forms the other. 

The MS., now in the library at Geneva, 
was once the property of Henri Estienne, 
who used it in the preparation of his Poetae 
Epici Graeci, as Prof. Nicole makes plain. 
It dates from the thirteenth century origin- 
ally, but parts have been recopied in the 
fourteenth. The text is closely allied to 
that of D, without being copied from it; a 
fact which has led Prof. Nicole, following 
the example of previous scholars, to enor- 
mously overrate the importance of the place 
which it can take in Homeric criticism, As 
a matter of fact an inspection of the variants 
which he gives in his collation only confirms 
the views which I have elsewhere expressed 
as to the critical worthlessness of D and all 
its kin. The scholia, with an important 
exception, are closely allied to those of B 
and T; but there seems some ground, as 
Prof. Nicole argues, for supposing them to 
have come from an earlier and better pro- 
genitor of these two collections, which they 
sometimes expand and elucidate. But it is 
hardly worth while to waste time in the arid 
regions of these exegetic scholia ; the seven- 
teen pages which are mentioned above con- 
tain far different matter, and so far outweigh 
in importance all the rest of the work as to 
deserve all the space which can be spared for 
them. 

The scholia to book xxi., which occupy 
these few pages, are drawn from a rich 
source of Alexandrian learning. It must be 
said at once however that they do not add 
much to our knowledge of the work of 
Aristarchos. There are a good many scholia 
of Aristonikos, but these are generally iden- 
tical with those in A, Here and there they 
give small additions or expansions; for 
instance the reading i@vxtiwva in 169 is 
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ascribed to Kallistratos as well as to Zeno- 
dotos. These scholia, unlike those of A, 
generally have the name of Aristonikos in 
full at the beginning. Nikanor is entirely 
absent. There is very little that can be 
ascribed to Didymos, whose name does not 
occur at all. But to him is no doubt due 
theschol. on 452 aréBAeve. This variant 
however cannot be right: daméBdee is not 
admitted either by rhythm or sense as an 
alternative for dréreure. It is probably a 
corruption of drodepéuev, which we know to 
have been read by Aristarchos in 455 in 
place of the vulgate droxoyéuer. Such a 
transposition and corruption would be by no 
means beyond the copyist’s power, as will 
presently appear. The quotation of a new 
variant on 492 as being ev Xia Kumpia 
also looks Didymean ; and there are various 
other notes which may be by Didymos, so 
far as the evidence goes ; but they lack the 
phrases and turns by which his work is re- 
cognised in the Venetian scholia. 

Herodian on the other hand is well re- 
presented. He is quoted more at first hand 
than in the Venetus and his citations are 
often reproduced verbally. And with him 
are quoted also a large number of other 


books and authors bearing on Homer which - 


yield the most valuable part of these ex- 
cerpts. We find ourselves among a number 
of authors of whom nothing whatever was 
known before. Even in the case of those 
who were already known from the Venetian 
scholia we find our knowledge extended ; 
sometimes they are quoted by an additional 
name which served to identify them in 
antiquity, sometimes the titles of their books 
are given where the Venetian epitomator 
was content with the bare name of the 
author. Thus Alexion becomes 6 xwAds; 
Komanos is 6 Navxparirns. Of critics never 
mentioned in A we have Duris quoted twice, 
Phanodikos, Peisistratos of Ephesos, and 
another who is twice called Aridikes—a 
name hitherto absolutely unknown, and no 
doubt corrupt. A long scholion on 363 
quoted from Peisistratos of Ephesos and 
Hermogenes €v is 
interesting. These authors argue that 
the right reading is peAdouévov and not 
peAdopevos, as given in the vulgate; and 
they explain the corruption by assuming 
that the original reading in the old alphabet 
was But 6 peraypadwv eis viv 
ypapparicny evonoev ote ‘ peddopevov’ Fv, 
GG 
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GAN’ dvev Tod dvaywwokwv ddiavontov 
Kai elvat, avti 
Tod TO G, peAddpevos’” 

But to the general student these few 
pages contain a still more interesting 
peculiarity in the number of quotations 
given from classical authors. We have 
here three new lines of Alkaios, two of 
Sophokles, one of Euphorion, four of Xeno- 
phanes ; a new Homeric by Aristotle, 
and a law of Solon, of which only a few 
words were previously known from the 
Lexicon of Harpokration. It must be ad- 
mitted that this is a rich gleaning in so 
small a field ; it is provoking to think how 
much more of the same sort we might have 
if a freak of fortune had not limited these 
extracts to a single book of the Iliad. As 
it is, Greek lexicography is enriched by at 
least two new words, zpoayoves quoted from 
the Aapuroato of Sophokles in the sense of 
mpoyoves: and xvvarases attributed to 
Sophron. 

Unfortunately the scholia are in many 
cases in a state of terrible confusion. One 
may sutlice as a specimen; I commend it to 
the attention of emenders as a puzzle worth 
some little pains to solve, for it contains the 
law of Solonand a quotation from the 
Aaiéados of Sophokles. Prof. Nicole has 
given a solution which is ingenious, and at 
least in the main probably right; but I 
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withhold it in the hope that some readers of 
the Classical Review may arrive inde- 
pendently at even more satisfactory results. 
The MS. runs as follows: (282) épx6évra]... 
Kparns “ «idOevr’ peyddw” iadeiv yap 
elvat TO cipyew wore THY THS KwAvo 
kal mapariberar évvedgovr 
€€ avagiov eis Kal 7H 
iduitn éxdtepos: év €AAy- 
pevyow tov éa 

It is perhaps only fair to would-be solvers 
to give them one hint; the letters 6 ma 
may be neglected if desirable. 1t is easy to 
see, as Prof. Nicole has pointed out, how 
they got into the scholion. The original of the 
Genevensis, likethe Bankes papyrus, wasin the 
habit of giving the name of every speaker 
at the beginning of his speech. When the 
narrative was resumed after a speech, the 
poet was regarded as the speaker, and a cuon- 
traction of his name, 6 wot, was placed at 
the beginning of the line. The scholia were 
in this original evidently crowded into the 
margins, so that the copyist carelessly in- 
cluded these letters in what he was copying. 

There are also two quite corrupt lines of 
Alkaios which may be set as a puzzle at some 
future date, if readers of the Classical 
Review care for more problems in emendation. 


W. Lear. 


PLUMMER’S EPISTLES OF ST. JAMES AND ST. JUDE. 


The General Epistles of St. James and St. 
Jude, by the Rev. ALFRED Piummer, D.D. 
(Expositor’s Bible, Hodder and Stoughton. 
1891.) 7s. 6d. 


Tuts is a book which may be commended as 
the product of a thoroughly cultivated mind, 
equally imbued with common sense, sound 
scholarship, and deep religious feeling. The 
union of these qualities is one of the most 
hopeful signs of the time to those who re- 
member how often in earlier decades of the 
century scholarship has shown itself hard, 
dry,and pedantic, removed fromall sympathy 
with life or literature ; while religion appeared 
a mere creature of emotion, cowering under 
the shelter of Church authority, and sus- 
picious of the free use of the intellect as likely 
to breed either heresy or atheism. In such 


commentaries as the present, and in those by 
Bishop Westcott or the much lamented Dean 
Plumptre, we haye books addressed to the 


general public whi¢h are full of instruction 
to scholars ; and on the other hand we have 
learned editions of the Greek Testament, 
such as those by Bishop Lightfoot, which are 
interesting not to scholars only but to all 
educated readers. 

In his introductory chapters Dr. Plummer 
discusses with much fairness the question of 
the authenticity of the Epistle of St. James. 
He comes to that which appears to me the 
only tenable conclusion, viz. that it was 
written by the president of the Church at 
Jerusalem, ‘the brother of the Lord’ ; which 
latter phrase he interprets as meaning the 
son of Joseph and Mary. As to the date he 
considers that it could not have been written 
while ‘ the crisis as to the treatment of the 
Gentile converts was at its height,’ but 
leaves it an open question whether it ap- 
peared previously to the Council at Jerusalem 
—say between 45 and 49 a.p.—or shortly 
before the author’s death—say between 53 
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and 62. He agrees with the great majority 
of modern commentators in holding that 
there is no reference made in it to St. Paul’s 
doctrine of Justification by Faith. As a 
specimen of the general tone of the notes I 
quote what is said on St. Jude v. 9 :— 


That The Assumption of Moses was written before our 
Epistle is almost universally admitted. Philippi is 
almost alone in thinking that its author was a Chris- 
tian and that he borrowed it from St. Jude. Ewald, 
Dillmann, Drummond, Schiirer and Wiesler place it 
between B.C. 4 (the year of the war of Quintilius Varus, 
to which it almost certainly refers) and a.p. 6. Hilgen- 
feld, Merx, Fritzsche and Lucius place it at different 
points between A.D. 44 and 70. But the earlier date 
isthe more probable. The large fragment in Latin 
which we now possess was evidently made from a 
Greek document, and Hilgenfeld has attempted to 
restore the Greek from the Latin. But this Greek 
document may itself have been a translation from the 
Aramaic. In either case St. Jude would be able to 
read it. 

That any true tradition on the subject should have 
‘been handed down orally through fifteen centuries 
without leaving the slightest trace in a single passage 
in the Old Testament’ is utterly improbable. This 
hypothesis, and the still more violent supposition 
of a special revelation made to St. Jude, are devices 
prompted by a reverent spirit, but thoroughly uncriti- 
eal and untenable, to avoid the unwelcome conclusion 
that an inspired writer has quoted legendary material. 
Have we any right to assume that inspiration raises a 
writer to the intellectual position of a critical historian 
with power to discriminate between Jegend and fact ? 
St. Jude probably believed: the story about the dispute 
between Michael and Satan to be true; but even 
if he knew it to be a myth, he might nevertheless 
use it as an illustrative argument, seeing that it 
was so familiar to his readers. If an inspired writer 
were living now, would it be quite incredible that 
he should make use of Dante’s Purgatory, or 
Shakespeare’s King Lear? Inspiration certainly does 
not preserve those who possess it from imperfect 
grammar, and we cannot be certain that it preserves 
them from uther imperfections which have nothing to 
do with the truth that saves souls. Besides which, 
it may be merely our prejudices which lead us to regard 
the use of legendary material as an imperfection. Let 
us reverently examine the features which inspired 
writings actually present to us, not hastily determine 
beforehand what properties they ought to possess. We 
not unnaturally fancy that, when the Holy Spirit 
inspires a person to write for the spiritual instruction 
of men throughout all ages, He also preserves him 
from making mistakes as to the authenticity of writings 
of which he makes use, or at least would preserve him 
from misleading others on such points; but it does not 
follow that this natural expectation of ours corresponds 
with the actual manner of the Spirit’s working. ‘We 
follow a very unsafe method if we begin by deciding 
in what way it seems to us most fitting that God should 
guide His Church, and then try to wrest facts into 
conformity with our preconceptions.’ (Salmon Introd. 
to the N.T. p. 528.) 


I proceed to examine some passages in the 
notes on St. James, in which I should be 
inclined to differ from the view given by Dr. 
Plummer. 

On i. 9 he adopts the explanation of 6 
tArovows TH Tarewdoe airod given by 
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Beyschlag after Bede, ‘let the rich man, if 
he will, glory in his own degradation.’ In 
his own words, ‘Let the brother of low 
degree glory in his high estate ; and the rich 
man—what is he to glory in ?—let him glory 
in the only thing upon which he can count 
with certainty, viz. his being brought low: 
because as the flower of the grass he shall 
pass away.’ He adds, ‘ Such irony is not un- 
common in Scripture.’ But why may not we 
take the passage in what is certainly its more 
simple and natural sense, understanding xav- 
Ow 5 ddeApds at the beginning of the verse 
to belong not more to the first clause 6 razewos 
év than to the second 6 dé év 
t.7.! The general meaning will then be, 
‘ Far from being dépvyos and dxatdoraros, the 
Christian should exult in his profession: if 
in low estate, he should glory in the church, 
where all are brothers and there is no 
respect of persons ; he should realize his own 
dignity as a member of Christ, a child of 
God, an heir of heaven; if rich, he should 
cease to pride himself on wealth or rank, 
and rejoice that he has learnt the emptiness 
of all worldly distinctions.’ To the despised 
poor the lesson of Christianity is ‘ learn self- 
respect,’ to the proud rich ‘learn self-abase- 
ment.’ While we must allow that sarcasm 
is not alien to the writer of ii. 19, iv. 4, v. 
1—6, yet is it possible that so early in his 
letter, in cold blood so to speak, he could 
thus have anathematized the rich as a class, 
when we remember that Nicodemus, Joseph 
of Arimathaea and Barnabas were included 
among believers? That the words of the 
comparison which follows do not apply ex- 
clusively to the rich, is of course self-evident, 
and is also expressly stated in the original 
passage of Isaiah, xdpros, though 
the rich may need to be reminded of the truth 
more than the poor. Nor can anything be 
inferred against this fromthe use of 6 rAovewos 
in the eleventh verse, ‘the rich man [not 
‘riches’] shall fade away.’ All that is meant 
is ‘the rich man, gua rich, whether believer 
or unbeliever, is a mere passing phenomenon ; 
in the world to come there is neither rich nor 
poor.’ 

iii, 3. Dr. Plummer here follows the 
majority of the editors and what seems at 
first sight to be the overwhelming authority 
of the MSS. in reading «i dé. I say at first 
sight, for we find it supported in Tischendorf’s 
Apparatus by the following uncials Sin. 
ABKL as well as by Vulg. and Corb., while 
iS has only the uncials CP with some eastern 
versions on its side ; but looking a little more 
closely we find that it is a characteristic of 
B ‘to change into ei’ (WH. waren p. 306), 
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so that in this Epistle it gives us not only 
yewooxortes, Orciver, but even 
avOpwreivy, atpeis ; and the same with regard 
to Sin. which, as Dr. Field tells us (Ot. Norv. 
on this verse), gives «idov for idov Luke xxiii. 
15, eidere for idere Luke xxiv. 39 and 1 John 
iii. 1. Nor is this all: Sin. has edeyap, which 
if written in three words makes nonsense, 
but, if ede stands for ide, gives ecce enim with 
the Peshitto. The evidence of the MSS. 
being thus doubtful, let us consider which 
reading is best in harmony with the context, 
‘If a man does not stumble in word he is 
able to bridle his own body. And if we put 
bits into the horses’ mouths that they may 
obey us,—we turn about their whole body 
also.’ The natural apodosis to such a pro- 
tasis would be ‘let us also for the same pur- 
pose put a bridle in our own lips.’ The 
present apodosis adds nothing to the clause 
eis TO weiHeoOa, and it is difficult to find any 
natural meaning for d€ at the beginning of 
the verse: even the xai in apodosis is out of 
place ; it would have been natural if the pro- 
tasis had run «i 76 ordpa perayopev. Lastly 
the xai after idov in v. 4 seems to look back 
to the preceding i. De Wette and Bey- 
schlag felt these difficulties so strongly that 
they included the whole verse in the protasis 
and explained the construction as an aposio- 
pesis. Lachmann proposed to read odd¢ with 
a question instead of «i dé. But with ide we 
get exactly the right sense. The casual use 
of the word yadwaywyjoa in v. 2 suggests 
the image to which ide calls the reader’s 
attention, just as idov introduces a simile in 
v. 7. The active imperative is found along 
with the middle in Keel. ii. 1 repdow ce év 
kal ide év kal Kai ye TodTo 
para.orys, in Mark iii. 32 and 34, and else- 
where. Dr. Field compares Rom. ii. 17 where 
the old reading ide ci “Iovdatos has been 
changed to «i d€ by recent editors, misled by 
the spelling of the uncial MSS., as in our 
text, and with equally disastrous effect on 
the construction. 

iii, 6. 6 Kéopos Tis ddikias yAdooa Kabio- 
Tatar év Tois jpav. Wr. Plummer 
gives what I believe to be the right punctua- 
tion, and translates : ‘The world of iniquity 
among our members is the tongue, which de- 
fileth the whole body.’ I doubt however 
whether he is right in assigning a loose 
colloquial signification to the word xdcpos, 
which he explains with the Vulgate as 
universitas iniquitatis ‘a boundless store 
of mischief.’ ‘The objection to this is that 
St. James elsewhere only uses the word xécpos 
in a bad sense, and that only one example 
out of all Greek literature is adduced for 
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the meaning ‘ totality, viz. Prov. xvii. 6 rod 
6 THY Tod be 
driatov ovde dBodds, which however is, I 
think, better understood literally of the ma- 
terial world, as consisting of things which 
can be used and enjoyed. Lastly the article 
seems scarcely consistent with this explana- 
tion. ‘A world of cares’ is a natural ex- 
pression for many cares; but if we say ‘the 
world of care’ we are understood to predicate 
something of the world itself. And if we~ 
compare the similar expressions in Luke 
xvi. 8, 9, Tov oikovopov THs dduKuds, TOD papwva 
ris dduias, we are naturally led to take the 
sentence as meaning ‘in our microcosm the 
tongue represents or constitutes the unrigh- 
teous world,’ asit is in the ‘Speculum,’ mundus 
iniquitatis per linguam constat in membris 
vestris. The tongue represents the world 
because it is that member by which we are 
brought into communication with other men. 
Again I am inclined to doubt whether Dr. 
Plummer is right in treating xa6iorara as a 
middle : ‘ by its own undisciplined career it 
makes itself the world of iniquity, it consti- 
tutes itself among our members as that which 
defileth our whole body.’ Out of twenty-two — 
examples in Bruder, sixteen belong to the 
active voice, and two are Ist aor. passive, 
leaving four examples of the ambiguous 
kabiorarat, two of which are undoubtedly 
passive (Heb. v. 1, viii. 3), and the other two 
are that before us and iv. 4 below. The 
Vulgate here has constituitur, the Corbey 
MS. posita est, and this, as I believe, gives us 
the literal meaning,‘ is set’ or ‘is consti- 
tuted,’ cf. Thue. iv. 92, Isoer. p. 37. 

Is the special foree of the word épieia 
rightly traced in p. 198: ‘a word which 
originally meant...weaving for hire, and 
thence any ignoble pursuit, especially politi- 
cal canvassing, intrigue, or factiousness’? If 
the word and its cognates were in commoner 
use we should be able to speak with more con- 
fidence, but I think its development should 
rather be compared with that of the Lat. amb- 
itio. ’EpiHeverOa: is not ‘to be a hireling’ 
but ‘to make use of hirelings,’ ‘ to bribe,’ and 
thus épiefa comes to mean ‘ party-spirit.’ 

In iv. 2 Dr. Plummer seems to be unaware 
that he is not the first to propose the punc- 
tuation ‘ Ye lust and have not ; ye kill.’ It 
is given in the margin of WH., and was the 
subject of more than one note in this Review 


- (see Vol. iii. pp. 275 f. 314.) 


iv. 5. mpds POdvov 
ev This is translated ‘ Even 
unto jealousy doth the Spirit which He made 
to dwell in us yearn over us,’ but is there 
any precedent for such a use of zpés? We 
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may get almost the same meaning if we take 
mpos POdvov = Oovepos with the Greek com- 
mentators, and there are many parallels for 
this adverbial use, e.g. Biav, 
Opynv, Tpos xapw. 

iv. 9 kat revOjoare Kat 
cate. ‘The first verb refers to their inward 
feeling of wretchedness, the other two to the 
outward expression of it.’ But neither in 
the LXX. nor in classical Greek do we find 
takarwpeivy so used: cf. Thue. ii. 101 4 
otpatu oirov Te ovk elyev Kal 
erakourdpe, Jerem. v. 20 raga 
(‘is spoiled’ R.V.). It seems best to 
understand it with Erasmus and Grotius 
affligite ipsos vosmet jejuniis et aliis corporis 
oxAypaywylas, especially when we consider 
that St. James was himself noted for his 
s.usterities. 

v. 11. wodvorAayyvos. The word ‘was 
possibly coined by St. James himself; it 
occurs nowhere else.’ It is remarkable how 
many words are used apparently for the first 
time by St. James: it is not however correct 
to say that this is found nowhere else. It 
occurs in the writings of Hermas, that most 
diligent student of St. James, see Mand. iii. 
5, Sim. v. 7. 4. 

In one or two passages there is perhaps a 
tendency to press unduly the force of words. 
Thus in ii. 25 Rahab is introduced as a second 
exataple of faith proved by action—épotws 
whi¢h the comment is: “ The readers of the 
epistle might think ‘ Heroic acts are all very 
suitable for Abraham, but...we cannot imitate 
his acts.’ ‘ But,’ St. James replies (and he 
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writes not Kai duoiws) ‘there is Rahab 
...at least you can imitate her.’” Is there 
however any reason to suppose that St. James 
meant any thing more than ‘and also’ by 
his 6¢ xaé? Dr. Plummer himself is content 
to translate dé by ‘and’ in i. 13, 15, ii. 2, 3. 
On ii. 4 i800 Kai 7a zAota the note is: ‘In order 
to bring out the fact that the ships are a 
stronger illustration than the horses we 
should translate ‘Behold even the ships’ 
rather than ‘ Behold the ships also,’ First the 
statement of the case (ver. 2), then the 
illustration from the horses (ver. 3), then 
‘even the ships’ (ver. 4), and finally the 
application ‘so the tongue also’ (ver. 5).” 
But does the Greek give any hint that xai is 
to be translated differently in the two 
verses ? I should prefer ‘also’ in both cases. 

v. 15. dpaprias Dr. Plum- 
mer here seems to yield to the authority of 
Alford, Huther and others who have denied 
that xdévy can mean ‘and if.’ The contrary is 
proved by Mark xvi. 18, Luke xiii. 9 
Dem. F.L, 411. otros éxrpérerai pe viv dravtov, 
Kav cuvruxeiv, aremndnoe 
béws, Xen. Anab. i. 8, 12, iti. 36 &e. and several 
instances in the newly discovered ‘ Constitu- 
tion of Athens.’ 

It is to some extent a drawback to the 
use of the book, considered as a commentary, 
that some verses, and those not always the 
easiest or the least interesting, are passed 
over without remark, such as i. 19—21, 26, 
27, ii. 11—13, 18. On the whole however it 
is one which may be most strongly com- 
mended to all educated readers. 

J. B. Mayor. 


WILCKEN’S GREEK 


Tafeln zur aelteren Griechischen Palaeographie 
nach originalen des Berliner Koenigl. Mu- 
seums, zum akademischen Gebrauch und zum 
Selbstunterricht, herausgegeben von Dr. 
Witcxen. Leipzig u. Berlin: 
Giesecke and Devrient, 1891. 10 Mk. 


Proressor WILCKEN has issued what we may 
hope is only the beginning of a very useful 
work. He is already so well known as an 
authority on early Greek writing that a 
series of facsimiles, such as this, accompanied 
with his comments, is a very welcome contri- 
bution to Greek Palaeography. The work 
will appeal to a much wider circle of stu- 
dents than those for whom the editor 


PALAEOGRAPHY. 


modestly designs it. Indeed he only invites 
beginners to learn something of early Greek 
documents, and more particularly of cursive 
hands, with a view to a better understanding 
of the principles of the minuscule writing of 
the Middle Ages ; and in order to encourage 
them he refrains ‘aus piidagogischen Griinden’ 
from giving transcripts of more than a few 
lines of each document, leaving the student to 
puzzle out the rest for himself ‘ mit eigenem 
Kopfzerbrechen.’ Now, this is all very well 
in a work in which the facsimiles are pro- 
duced from MSS. in good condition and are 
therefore sufficiently legible; but here we 
have quite a different state of things. 
Papyri are seldom in perfect, or even good, 
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condition—from the very nature of the 
material, the majority are fragmentary, torn, 
and discoloured, and their reproduction by 
photography, in a manner at all satisfactory, 
is by no means a simple matter. Dr. 
Wilcken’s facsimiles leave much to be 
desired ; they could certainly have been 
made better; some indeed are good, but 
others are decided failures, as he himself 
admits. It is, then, cruel kindness to set 
such difficult pieces before the beginner and 
to refuse him the assistance of transcrip- 
tions. In reading an obscure original, one 
has the advantage of being able to turn it 
about to catch the light on it at favourable 
angles; but a photographic facsimile can 
only represent it in a fixed position and 
under only one condition of light, in which 
faint lines may disappear or be absorbed in 
the dark background of the material. But, as 
we have already said, Dr. Wilcken’s work will 
be used by others besides palaeographical 
students. The recent discoveries of clas- 
sical works and fragments in Egypt raise 
hopes of a resurrection of a fair number of 
the lost works of early Greek writers; and 
scholars will find it useful and even necessary 
to know something of the branch of palaeo- 
graphy which Dr. Wilcken has undertaken 
to illustrate. It is to be hoped therefore 
that in the future issues, which we are confi- 
dent will be called for, he will extend the 
usefulness of his work by giving those aids 
which will obviate unnecessary ‘head- 
breaking.’ 

The minuscule hand of the Middle Ages, 
as Dr. Wilcken observes, was not a new 
-creation. It was nothing more than the 
cursive hand of the day adopted asa literary 
hand and written with care by skilled 
penmen. For the earliest form of this cur- 
sive hand we must go back as far as Greek 
writing exists, tothe third century B.c. Afew 
documents of this period have for years been 
in European libraries and have been pub- 
lished, but their extreme antiquity has not 
always been recognized. Many of them 
have hitherto been generally thought to 
belong to the Roman period ; but the recent 
discovery by Mr. Flinders Petrie of many 
dated specimens of the third century B.c., 
a selection of which has just now been 
edited by Professor Mahaffy, gives the 
clue to their real age. It is most import- 
ant to find, at this early time, a cursive 
hand side by side with a formal literary 
hand, written in a variety of styles and with 
the greatest freedom : an absolute proof of 
its existence at a still earlier period. Indeed 
there is no reason why the Greeks, almost as 
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soon as they had got their alphabet and had 
learnt to write, should not have used a cur- 
sive hand ; on the contrary there is every 
reason why they should have done so. The 
only extant specimens of Greek writing of 
archaic times are a few painfully engraved 
inscriptions on stone or metal; and we are 
apt to regard these as the standard of writing 
of the period. But supposing that all 
written documents of our own day were to 
perish, and that some centuries hence the 
only surviving records of the nineteenth 
century were to be found in our churchyards 
and on one or two monuments, ought our 
descendants then to infer that we knew 
nothing of a current hand? If a party of 
Greek mercenaries some six hundred years 
B.c. had knowledge enough of writing to 
inscribe not only their own names but also 
inscriptions on the statues of Abu Simbel, 
it is not too much to assume that they could 
also use their pens with dexterity. 

The first six plates of his series Dr. 
Wilcken devotes to specimens of uncial 
writing ; the rest, to examples of cursive. 
We do not agree with him when he speaks 
of the attempt to date uncial writing as an 
idle enterprise. It is true, as he says, that 
this style of writing is a copyist’s hand 
which naturally may become stereotyped ; 
but even in formal writing there is a char- 
acter of the period which may generally be 
recognized. As regards cursive writing his 
view is certainly correct that it is impossible 
to fix accurate dates for forms of certain 
letters. The same form may run on for 
centuries ; may disappear from some docu- 
ments, and may reappear in others. It is 
necessary, however, for palaeography to 
classify documents ; and Dr. Wilcken’s three 
periods, the Ptolemaic, the Roman, and the 
Byzantine, will appeal to all who have experi- 
ence as the three main divisions under which 
early Greek documents seem naturally to 
group themselves. 

The uncial specimens chiefly represent 
classical fragments; but the third is an 
exception and is interesting as having been 
identified, since its publication here, as a 
fragment of the ‘Shepherd’ of Hermas. 
The first cursives are from papyri of the 
second century B.c., for, although Dr. 
Wilcken quotes specimens of the third cen- 
tury B.c., none appear to have been available 
for his work. It is curious that the Berlin 
collection affords no papyrus dated in the 
first century after Christ, and that only a 
few examples of this period exist at Vienna. 
Dr. Wilcken therefore falls back upon 
ostraka to furnish material for that time ; 
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and he follows them up with specimens of 
the second and third centuries from Arsinoé. 
As in all times, the official hand of the 
papyri is quite distinctive, as seen in a con- 
tract for the sale of a camel in a.p. 289 (No. 
xiv.), and in a curious document of the year 
359, written at Askalon and relating to the 
purchase of a slave (No. xvi.), a certain 
Argutis, apparently a Gaul, who passed from 
one Flavius Agemundus, a Roman officer, to 
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Flavius Vitalianus, who held a command in 
the garrison of Arsinoe, where the papyrus 
was found. The series closes with specimens 
of the seventh and eighth century, the last 
being two of the diminutive receipts on 
vellum, of which a fair number have been 
recovered, and the writing of which is to be 
compared with the early minuscule literary 
hand. 
E. Maunpe Tompson. 


GRAUX’S FACSIMILES OF GREEK MANUSCRIPTS IN SPAIN. 


Fac-Similés de Manuscrits Grecs d’ Espagne, 
gravés d’aprés les photographies de 
CHaRLeEs GRAUX, avec transcriptions et 
notices par M. Atbert Martin. Paris: 
Hachette. 1891. 25 fres. 


Tuts work consists of a series of plates from 
Greek MSS. in Spain, originally prepared by 
Charles Graux, whose untimely death 
cut short this as well as other tasks 
which he would have completed to the 
advantage of Greek Palaeography. The 
series has been supplemented and described 
by Monsieur Albert Martin. M. Graux’s 
design was to place in the hands of students 
a set of facsimiles which he considered would 
be of the greatest practical utility ; and he 
accordingly confined his field within the 
limits of the ninth century on the one side 
and the date of the fall of Constantinople on 
the other. 

Of the fifty-four specimens contained in 
the fifteen plates which are due to M. 
Graux’s selection, twenty-five are taken from 
fifteen dated MSS. ranging between the 
years 1100 and 1436. The undated examples 
are mostly from MSS. of the ninth and 
tenth centuries. They present among them 
examples of the later styles of uncial 
writing, as found in the MS. of the Gospels 
in the Camarino (nos, 1, 2) or chamber of 
relics in the Escurial, of the ninth or tenth 
century, written in a large character; a 
volume of Homilies (nos. 3, 4), in smaller 
sloping letters, of the ninth century ; an 
especially interesting MS. of glosses on the 
Ihad (nos. 5, 6) in very neat writing, both 
sloping uncial and minuscule, attributed to 
the ninth or tenth century ; and a copy of 
the Gospels with Catena (nos. 10-14) of the 
same period. An attempt to reproduce a 
palimpsest page (no. 7) is not altogether 
successful ; but a better effect is produced in 


nos. 9,10. The most beautiful specimens of 
the undated series come from an exquisite 
minuscule MS. of the Gospels (nos. 16, 17) 
assigned to the tenth century. 

Of the dated MSS. the examples naturally 
fall into two groups of minuscule writing : 
the set formal hand carrying on the tradi- 
tions of the ecclesiastical style of older 
periods ; and the more cursive and untram- 
melled writing of natural development. 
The former adds to our stock of facsimiles 
of their kind, the most noteworthy speci- 
mens being taken from a MS. of ascetic 
writings (nos. 28,29) of the year 1035, the 
writing of which imitates the upright char- 
acters of the two preceding centuries. The 
other group contains examples of the more 
or less intricate writing of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, taken from three 
paper MSS. : a lexicon of Zonaras (nos. 44, 
45), of the year 1256 ; an Aristotle of 1286 ; 
and an Iliad of 1309. The text of the last 
is arranged in a peculiar manner, in two 
columns of verses, to be read across the page, 
the first column having the even numbers of 
the lines, and the second column the odd 
numbers (xxiv. 738-804). 

To illustrate the decoration of MSS. M. 
Graux has included some reproductions of 
miniatures ; but they are quite insufficient for 
the purpose. Had the photographs been 
taken recently, no doubt we should have had 
really good representations of the paintings, 
the art of photographing colours being now 
better understood. As they stand, the plates 
only serve to register the existence of the 
illuminated pages. One of them (no. 42), 
from a book of Hymns of the fourteenth or 
fifteenth century, is of interest as it contains 
Italian accessories in the ornamentation. 

The three plates which are added by M. 
Martin contain facsimiles from the MS. of 
Plutarch, of the fourteenth century, which 
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M. Graux first brought into prominent notice 
for the value of its text, and specimens of 
the hands of certain scribes of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries not represented in M. 
Omont’s series. One may be noticed (no. 
62), as an old man’s hand, the work of 
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Constantine Lascaris, Avypo yypaos 
ovde. 

The descriptions of M. Martin are care- 
fully minute. The absence, however, of a 
table of plates causes some inconvenience in 
reference. E. Maunve Tuompson. 


LIEBENAM ON THE HISTORY AND ORGANIZATION OF THE ROMAN 
COLLEGIA. 


Zur Geschichte und Organisation des rimischen 
Vereinswesens. Drei Untersuchungen von 
W. Liepenam. Leipzig. 1890. 10 Mk. 


Or the monographs which were bound to 
follow the publication of the Berlin Corpus, 
one on the Roman collegia, both from the 
importance and extent of the subject, might 
have been expected to be among the first. 
It is now forty-eight years since Mommsen’s 
de Collegiis et Sodaliciis laid the foundation 
of an investigation into this subject and, in 
spite of the comparative dearth and inac- 
cessibility at the time of the epigraphical 
evidence, on which in fact nearly all depends, 
laid them so well that most of his prin- 
cipal assumptions will be found not incon- 
sistent with the fuller evidence of which we 
are now in possession. The last twenty years 
have not been altogether without contribu- 
tions of more or less value to our knowledge 
of the collegial system. Dr. Cohn (zwm 
rémischen Vereinsrecht 1873) has, along with 
a good deal that is injudicious and even 
paradoxical, done valuable work in clearing 
up the legal aspect of the question, while Dr. 
Hermann Maué (der praefectus fabrum 1887), 
though dealing mainly with a particular 
point, has nevertheless thrown a good deal of 
light on the history: of the imperial policy 
towards collegia. To historical students 
however both these works still left many 
lacunae in their knowledge, which no single 
publication offered the means of filling up. 
To a great extent they are now filled by the 
work whose title is placed at the head of 
this notice. Dr. Liebenam has already per- 
formed some useful work (noticed in the 3rd 
vol. of this Review, p. 206) in connexion with 
the system of Roman administration, but 
while he has hitherto mainly shown himself 
to be an accurate and industrious collector of 
epigraphical material, his present work is 
of a somewhat more constructive character, 
and if we cannot admit that he has entirely 
performed the task which he set himself in 
the preface of doing something to clear up 


the life and position of the lower classes in 
the Roman empire by an investigation of 
the collegia which apparently formed so im- 
portant a factor in their lives, at least we 
get from his work a very complete idea of the 
extent and variety of the collegia in all parts 
of the empire and also a better grounded 
theory of the relations between them and 
the Roman government than any previous 
work has laid down. Dr. Liebenam has 
divided his subject into three parts : (1) the 
historical development of the collegial sys- 
tem in its broad outlines, showing how what 
were originally free associations of workmer. 
(for it is with the collegia opificum that he is 
mainly concerned) became after the time of 
Alexander Severus regular state-institutions 
or compulsory corporations subserving not 
their own but the public interest, so that 
just as the coloni were bound to the soil, so 
the industrial population were bound to the 
collegia and their liabilities ; (2) a very full 
list depending on epigraphical evidence of 
the various collegia opificum throughout the 
Roman empire, together with an appendix in 
which a bird’s eye view is given geogra- 
phically arranged ; (3) the organisation of 
the collegia and their relations to the Roman 
government. This division of the subject, 
though in the main a convenient one, in- 
volves a certain amount of repetition as re- 
gards the relations between the collegia and 
the State, concerning as they do both the 
historical development treated in part 1, and 
the organisation and legal position belonging 
to part 3. In the historical sketch Dr. 
Liebenam lays stress on the following 
points :—The list of original collegia given 
by Plutarch (Vum. 17) he suspects of being 
unhistorical because it is not in harmony 
with what is known of the state of culture 
in the earliest times, the existence of xpvco- 
xo e.g. contradicting Pliny (h.n. 33, 5, 14), 
while other industries which must have 
existed in early Rome are omitted. In 
opposition to Cohn who argued that, as every 
collegium had a sacral basis and the senate 
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had a general oversight over sacral matters, 
every collegium from the first needed a 
license from the senate, Liebenam asserts 
with Mommsen the complete freedom of 
association under the republic. This view is 
surely alone reconcilable with what Gaius 
(Dig. 47, 22, 4) lays down from the XII. 
Tables: ‘his (sodalibus eiusdem collegii) 
potestatem facit lex pactionem quam velint 
sibi facere, dum ne quid ex publica lege 
corrumpant.’ The collegia put down by the 
s.c. of 64 B.c. (68 according to Cohn, vid. 
Ascon, in Pis. § 8) were neither the collegia 
opificum, as Cohn argues, nor the compita- 
licia only, as Mommsen thinks, but those of 
whatever character which were considered 
dangerous. The measure of Julius Caesar 
(Suet. Caes. 42) was not a general law, but 
merely a pontifical edict, the substance of 
which was afterwards embodied in the lex 
Tulia. No permanent or legislative change 
of policy in dealing with the collegia was at- 
tempted till the lex Iulia of Augustus by 
whieh ‘collegia praeter antiqua et legitima 
dissolvit’ (Suet. dug. 32). This law, re- 
lating at first to the city and only gradually 
and at uncertain dates extending to Italy 
and the » provinces, is rightly taken by 
Liebenam as the basis on which rested the 
imperial policy towards collegia. Under the 
head of antiqua would come (a) the original 
collegia opificum, (b) the ancient sacral col- 
leges ; while by legitima must be understood 
(a) retrospectively, all those which had in 
any way been already sanctioned by law or 
edict, as e.g. the Jewish associations which 
were specially tolerated (Joseph. A./. 14, 10, 
8), (b) prospectively, all those which in Rome, 
Italy or the senatorial provinces had the 
special authorisation of the senate (cf. the 
phrase so often found in inscriptions ‘ quibus 
ex s.c. coire licet’) or in the imperial pro- 
vinces the approbation of the emperor ex- 
pressed by his legate. This view is no doubt 
consistent with most of our data ; but itis well 
to mention in passing that we have in an 
imperial province ‘collegia tria quibus ex 
s.c. coire permissum est’ (C.J.Z. v. 7881), 
while conversely we have an instance at 
Hispalis ina senatorial province of a collegium 
apparently founded by the emperor without 
any authorisation from the senate (C./.L. ii. 
1167). An important question and one 
which is entangled with many difficulties 
is that which relates to the action of the 
imperial government with respect to the 
collegia illicita. Dr. Liebenam’s discussion 
of this seems to meet the difficulties in most 
respects, though he still leaves the technical 
meaning of collegium illicitum a little too un- 
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certain. [do not know whether he would 
accept the following condensed sketch as a 
statement of his views. It is the result to 
which a somewhat careful study of the 
literature of the subject and especially of 
his own work has led me. The primary 
object of the lex Iulia being to put an end 
to political danger from collegia, all existing 
collegia were dissolved ‘ praeter antiqua et 
legitima,’ while new ones had to receive the 
authorisation of senate or emperor (Gaius in 
Dig. 3, 4,1). Only those would receive this 
authorisation which were (1) non-political, 
(2) served some public utility (compare 
C.LL. vi., 2193 ludorum causa and Dig. 50, 
6, 6, 12 ‘ut necessariam operam publicis 
utilitatibus exhiberent’). In effect this 
would mean that the only licensed collegia 
were collegia opificum, whether employed as 
fire-brigades, like the fabri, centonarii and 
dendrophori, or for purposes of the corn- 
supply like the navicularii, caudicarii and 
mensores etc. Collegia so licensed were 
legitima, licita, ‘licite coeuntia.’ All collegia 
not included in this class were @licita 
vopov i) Basilica 60, 32), 
but were by no meansall treated in the same 
way by the state, except in so far as none 
of them had any legal rights or privileges 
such as receiving legacies etc. (Dig. 34, 5, 
20). It is clear however from this passage 
of the Digest that the existence of certain 
unlicensed collegia was tolerated (‘si corpori 
cui licet coire legatum sit, debeatur, cui 
autem non licet si legetur, non valebit nisi 
singulis legetur: hi enim non quasi colle- 
gium, sed quasi certi homines admittentur 
ad legatum’). Similarly the eranus at Amisos 
was not licensed, but was left untouched out 
of respect to vested rights. On the other 
hand the toleration of these unlicensed 
collegia was always precarious. If any 
political danger was suspected, they were at 
once dissolved. ‘ Collegia siquafuerint illicita 
mandatis et constitutionibus et senatus con- 
sultis dissolvuntur’ (Dig. 57, 22, 3). Thus 
e.g. in consequence of disturbances at Pom- 
peii the collegia ‘quae contra leges insti- 
tuerant’ (7.e. hitherto tolerated collegia wli- 
cita) were dissolved (Tac. Ann. 14, 17), 
while Pliny owing to the factious state of 
Bithynia had by Trajan’s order issued an 
edict prohibiting all hetaeriae or collegia 
sodalicia (ad Trai. 96). Later on it was 
found necessary to extend this prohibition 
to all the provinces (Marc. in Dig. 47, 22, 1 
‘mandatis principalibus praecipitur praesi- 
dibus provinciarum ne patiantur esse collegia 
sodalicia’). I may note here that collegia 
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sodalicia = éraipuxa = hetaeriae 
seem to me to be by no means necessarily 
political clubs, as they are generally ex- 
plained, but simply collegia which are not 
publicae utilitatis causa, and so would include 
religious associations (the Christians at once 
felt themselves affected by Pliny’s edict), 
social and funeral guilds, benefit societies 
and political associations. Conf. Plin. ad 
Trai. 34 where Trajan draws a sharp dis- 
tinction between collegia fabrum and hetae- 
riae, though he fears that the former may 
degenerate into the latter. But whenever a 
collegium, whether originally licensed as a 
collegium opificum or existing unlicensed, 
was shown to be distinctly political, it was 
treated qua tlicitwm, in a much severer 
method, and it is to this class of collegia 
illicita exclusively, as it seems to me, that 
the passage of Ulpian refers ‘ quisquis 
collegium illicitum usurpaverit, ea poena 
tenetur qua tenentur qui hominibus armatis 
loca publica vel templa occupare iudicati 
sunt’ (Dig. 47, 22, 2), while Severus ordered 
that this class of persons (whether members 
or founders of such collegia is uncertain) 
should be accused before the praefectus urbi. 
In this way I think we get an intelligible 
and consistent meaning for collegium ili- 
citum. Properly the word means simply 
‘ unlicensed,’ but as the most dangerous class 
of unlicensed collegia were political, the 
word had a tendency in certain connexions 
to be used almost in that sense (conf. 
especially Dig. 47, 22, 1 ‘ne sub praetextu 
huiusmodi illicitum collegium coeat’ ; 47, 22, 
2 cited above, and Plin. ad J'rai. 94 ‘ad 
inlicitos coetus’). Another interesting ques- 
tion connected with collegia is concerned 
with the collegia tenuiorum, or as they have 
been called, somewhat unfortunately in my 
opinion, since Mommsen’s monograph, col- 
legia funeraticia. (On this subject see 
especially Schiess, Die rémischen collegia 
funeraticia nach den Inschriften, 1888.) 
These, as appears from Dig. 47, 22, 1, were 
a subdivision of the collegia sodalicia, but as 
they were solely intended as institutions for 
the poorer classes, as funeral clubs or mutual 
assistance societies, they were once for all and 
at some date between Augustus and Hadrian 
exempted from the lex Iulia. So Marcian 
says after mentioning the prohibition of 
collegia sodalicia ‘ sed permittitur tenuioribus 
stipem menstruam conferre, dumtamen semel 
in mense coeant, ne sub praetextu huiusmodi 
illicitum collegium coeat’ (Dig. 47, 22, 1). 
Liebenam in effect, as also does Schiess, 
follows Mommsen in the view which he takes 
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of these collegia, and there is no doubt that 
Cohn’s fantastic view cannot for a moment 
be seriously supported. In all probability 
the well-known inscription relating to the 
collegium Dianae et Antinoi at Lanuvium con- 
tains the preamble of the s.c. by which this 
exemption was granted (Wilm. 319). But I 
think there is no doubt that these collegia 
were not merely funeral clubs, but were often 
used also ‘ad sustinendam tenuiorum inopi- 
am’ (Plin. ad Trai. 93: conf. also Tertull. 
Apol. 39 ‘egenis alendis humandisque ’). 
The legal description of these collegia was 
not collegia funeraticia, but collegia tenwio- 
rum, funeraticium occurring only in inscrip- 
tions as the money granted for a funeral. 
Originally this exemption was confined to 
Rome, but Severus extended it to Italy and 
the provinces (Dig. 47, 22, 1). That it was 
not so extended in the time of Trajan is 
clear from Plin. ad Trai. 93 ‘in ceteris civi- 
tatibus quae nostro iure obstrictae sunt, res 
huiusmodi (i.e. the existence of an eranus) 
prohibenda est.’ There is another point 
raised by Dr. Liebenam about which I hope 
shortly to treat more fully elsewhere, the 
relation between these collegia tenuiorum 
and the Christian communities. On the 
whole Liebenam is inclined to follow Léning 
in denying that the constitution of the early 
Christian communities was in any way 
derived from the collegia in the Oriental 
provinces. Such similarities as there were, 
he thinks, were of a very general kind and 
were such as would always be found among 
organised associations. To him the important 
question seems to be ‘ In what external form 
have the first Christian communities been able 
to take footing in’ the state at a time when 
all clubs and associations were subject to a 
severe oversight?’ In considering this ques- 
tion he quite admits, what I do not see 
indeed that any one can deny, that the 
Christians attempted to avail themselves of 
the privileges granted to the collegia tenwio- 
rum. With regard to the social importance 
of the collegia and their relation to trade 
traditions and trade processes Dr. Liebenam 
can hardly be said to have added anything 
to our very imperfect knowledge, but though 
from his preface one might have hoped for 
something more, our data are really not 
sufficient to give us the information we 
should like to have, and we can only say ne- 
gatively with Dr. Liebenam that the impor- 
tance of the collegia in these respects must 
not be measured by what has come down 


to us. 
E. G. Harpy. 
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FREEMAN’S HISTORY OF SICILY. 


The History of Sicily, by Epwarp A, FRer- 
MAN. Vols. I. and II. Oxford. 1891. 
£2 2s. 


Ir is not the first time that it has fallen to my 
lot to introduce this work of Prof. Freeman to 
the learned public. I have done so already in 
Germany and at greater length in a forthcom- 
ing article for the French Revue Historique. 
I do not think however that this need pre- 
clude me from acceding to the proposal of the 
editor of the Classical Review, that I should do 
the same for England. In writing for French 
and German readers it was necessary to call 
attention to the characteristic excellences of 
the book in respect to form, style and tone. 
Such remarks would be superfluous in the 
case of English readers, who do not need 
to be taught what a distinguished writer 
they possess in Prof. Freeman, and who are 
well acquainted with his special character- 
istics. 

The reason doubtless why I have been 
asked to undertake this office is that so 
few persons have paid sufficient attention to 
the subject of the history to enable them to 
form a correct judgment as to its value. 
It seems to me that that value may be 
summed up under three heads. In the first 
place Prof. Freeman is the first person who 
has treated his subject from the point of view 
of universal history. Others have written 
of Sicily under the ancients, of Sicily under 
the Mussulmans, and of Modern Sicily, but 
we possess no satisfactory history embracing 
all three periods. Now Sicily has a great 
significance for the history of the world. In 
antiquity and in the Middle Ages it came 
into prominence as the scene of the struggle 
between the East and West. This thought 
has found inadequate expression in accounts 
of travels, and in the writings of men who 
were fairly acquainted with the general 
history of the Middle Ages, but had made 
no special study of antiquity. Prof. Free- 
man writes with equal knowledge of both 
periods, and is thus qualified not only to set 
before us in general outline the universal 
significance of Sicilian history, but to pre- 
sent us with a: finished picture, exhibiting 
every detail in its true form and colouring. 
Moreover his wide knowledge of general 
history enables him to illustrate his special 
subject by parallels, hitherto unnoticed, from 
other histories; he gives us not merely the 
eycles of Sicilian history, but analogies 


drawn from other nations which have passed 
through a similar experience. 

Secondly, Prof. Freeman has made a 
thorough study of his own particular sub- 
ject. No writer of antiquity is left unused 
by him, few modern works have escaped his 
scrutiny, so that we possess in his book a 
geveral view of all that has been written on 
Sicily in late years. Here there is one point 
on which I should wish to make a remark. 
In I. 146 he accepts the ordinary view that 
Engyon is the same as the modern Gangi. 
I had done the same in my History of Sicily 
(I. p. 71), because I knew no better, though 
at the same time I called attention to the 
geographical difficulties which stood in the 
way of this identification. The question has 
been again raised by Pais in his Alewne Osser- 
vaziont sulla Storia e sull’ Amministrazione 
della Sicilia durante il dominio Romano, Pal. 
1888. He there puts forward a suggestion 
(p. 127) that Engyon was more probably 
Troina. It is to be desired that Prof. 
Freeman, who has travelled in Sicily and 
knows it better than any other classical 
scholar except Prof. Schubring, would on 
some future visits look into this point. In my 
notice in the Revue Historique I have given 
some instances of Prof. Freeman’s admirable 
description of historical sites. Troina also 
well deserves a visit and a description from 
the pen of Mr. Freeman, not only from its 
remarkable position, in which it resembles 
Eryx and Castrogiovanni (see Murray’s 
Handbook for Sicily by Dennis, London, 
1864, p. 286), but also because it was the 
scene of a notable episode in the Norman 
Conquest of 1084 a.p. When he writes 
that page, he will perhaps give us also his 
opinion on the ancient name of Troina. 

The third point which constitutes the ex- 
cellence of the book lies in the fairness and 
the thoroughness of the discussions in which 
he examines the opinions of those from 
whom he differs. These he has usually 
reserved for his Appendices. In my notice 
in the Revue Historique I have stated, in 
reference to his discussion of the relations 
of the Sikans and Sikels, that his arguments 
have convinced me that my identification 
of the two was no longer tenable. One 
point which deserves special praise in Prof. 
Freeman’s work is that he is never led 
away by a love of novelty. He does not 
allow himself to be imposed upon by brilliant 
theories, having seen so many spripg up and 
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pass away into obscurity, that he has no 
more respect for the newest than for the 
oldest. A proof of this may be found in 
his treatment of the assumed voyage of the 
Sikels to Egypt. Mere verbal resemblances 
make no impression upon him. Thus he 
maintains his scepticism against many of 
the ideas broached by Heisterbergk. As 
examples of sound discussion I would specify 
the note on the Kings in Sicily (II. App. n. 
1), and that on the Temples in Ortygia (IT. 
App. n. 4). 

Of course I do not find myself always in 
agreement with Prof. Freeman. For in- 
stance in regard to the name Messene, later 
Messana, given to the town Zanklé, he says 
(IL. p. 115): ‘ Anaxilas found that it suited 
his purposes to drive the Samian population 
out of the city, which he might in some sort 
be said to have given them. He planted 
Zanklé afresh with a mixed multitude of in- 
habitants.’ ‘ According to one statement of 
the highest authority, and yet perhaps not 
absolutely decisive, he changed the name of 
the town from Zanklé to Messana. Themotive 
assigned is asingular one. Anaxilas gave to 
the city the name of his remote forefathers 
in Peloponnexos. It is perhaps more likely 
that the name really belongs to a later time 
when it might have been bestowed on the 
city by settlers direct from the Pelopon- 
nesian Messéné.’ Again (II. 487): ‘There 
is really some reason to think that the city 
was still called Zanklé for some years after 
the time of Anaxilas.’ In my History of 
Sicily (I. p. 412) I have stated, after Millin- 
gen, that the name Messene was given to 
Zanklé while the Samians were still settled 
there, therefore before Anaxilas had con- 
quered it and driven out the Samians. In 
proof of this I have also referred to the 
fact that coins have been found which ex- 
hibit the Samian type, a lion’s head with a 
calf’s head on the reverse, bearing the in- 
scription Messenion. How is this to be 
explained on the other supposition? Head 
too (Hist. Num. p. 134) agrees with me. 
Prof. Freeman refers to Coins of Sicily 
(Cat. Brit. Mus. pp. 100, 101) for coins with 
a hare upon them ; but on p. 100 we find 
coins with lion’s head and calf’s head, 
which are usually assigned to an earlier date 
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than those with a hare. How does Prof. 
Freeman propose to escape this difficulty? — 
From these coins it would seem that Zanklé 
was called Messana while the Samians still 
lived there. To notice some other matters 
of slight importance: Prof. Freeman 
(II, 490) expresses his surprise at a story 
told about Lokri in Justin. 21. 3, which is 
inconsistent with the fact that ‘women held 
so great a place in Lokri.’ I may remark 
here that in this respect Lokri occupied a 
unique position, as to which much has been 
collected in Bachofen’s interesting work Das 
Mutterrecht (Stuttgardt, 1861, pp. 309-334). 
In vol. If. p. 347 Prof. Freeman assumes 
that the reason why Akron chose a high 
place for his father’s tomb was his opinion 
‘of his own eminence,’ but this seems 
scarcely consistent with the words zatpds 
dxpov in the inscription. 

To sum up in few words our judgment of 
the volumes before us : they constitute an im- 
portant step in advance, because they lay the 
foundation for a universal history of Sicily 
undertaken by one who is equally familiar 
with the earlier and the later history of 
the Island; one who is able to speak 
with authority on its art and its literature 
as well as upon its political history ; who 
knows the country from personal observation, 
and who writes about it without prejudice 
and without passion. The work as a whole 
is worthy of the writer, though there will 
of course be differences of opinion on some 
of the points of which it treats. Some such 
I have noticed here, and others are referred 
to in my article in the Rev. Hist. But 
the performance is a great one, and it 
is much to be desired that the author may 
be able to continue his work on the same 
lines and give us the history of Sicily 
at any rate up to the year 1250 which he 
has himself proposed as his goal. The sub- 
sequent period up to 1860 contains much 
that is full of interest. Will not Prof. 
Freeman give us a portrait of Garibaldi as 
a pendant to that of Timoleon? That how- 
ever is a question for thefuture. We look 


forward now with eagerness to the next 
volumes, which are to bring up the history to 
the year 264 B.c, or thereabouts. 

A. Hou. 
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THE NEW EDITION OF DR. SMITH’S DICTIONARY OF ANTIQUITIES. 


A Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 
edited by Witu1am Surru, LL.D, ; and by 
Wayrte and G. E. Marinp1n, 
formerly Fellows of King’s College, 
Cambridge. Third Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged, in Two Volumes, pp. 1053 and 
1072. Murray, 1890-91. 63s. 


Tue publication of a new edition of this 
very useful book of reference will justly be 
regarded by English scholars as one of the 
noteworthy events of the past year. In the 
address on the progress of Hellenic studies 
delivered by the President of the Hellenic 
Society on June 22, it is appropriately 
commemorated in the following terms :— 


This year has seen the completion of a work 
which may fitly receive mention here, both on 
account of the labours which have conspired to 
produce it, and on account of the wide interest 
which it possesses for various classes of students— 
I mean the third edition of Dr. William Smith’s 
Dictionary of Greck and Roman Antiquities, edited 
in the first volume by Mr. Wayte and in the second 
by Mr. Marindin. Forty-three years have elapsed 
since the preceding edition—the second—appeared 
in 1848. No one who remembers how fruitful this 
long interval has been in fresh materials of every 
kind can wonder that the new issue is almost a new 
book. Scarcely twenty articles remain as_ they 
originally stood ; two-thirds have been largely altenell 
and one-third has been entirely rewritten. 


To the above brief statement it is neces- 
sary to add that the new edition includes 
about 200 fresh articles, many of consider- 
able length and importance, and that the 
services of no less than forty-four scholars 
have been enlisted in the task of revising 
and supplementing the work of the eighteen 
contributors to the earlier editions. The 
initials of the original editor, Dr. Smith, 
are added to many articles that now appear 
in a revised form, and to some that are 
printed for the first time, eg., those on 
Clavis and Clavus, both of which are, in 
respect to matter and illustration, excellent 
specimens of what such articles ought to be. 
Mr. Wayte, besides editing the first volume, 
has contributed many valuable articles, 
among which may be mentioned those on 
Greek Antiquities, under the head of Archon, 
Areiopagus, Boule, Demus, Ecclesia, Kisphora, 
Gerousia, Helotes, and Phonos ; also the dis- 
tinctly original article on Crux, and (among 
others) those on Arvales Fratres, Decumae, 
Duodecim Scripta, Histrio, Latrunculi, Servus 
and Tormentum (in the forensic, not the 
military, sense of the term). His notices of 


Crypta, Emissarium, and Piscina are en- 
riched with reminiscences of travel among 
the Alban Hills and by the Bay of Naples, 
while his description of the Lautumiae has 
gained in vividness from: his visit to Syracuse. 

Some of the most satisfactory articles on 
Greek Constitutional Antiquities are con- 
tributed by Mr. A. H. Cooke, Metoecus and 
Rea (Gk.), and by Professor Ridgeway 
(Polemarchus) ; while the revision of the 
articles on Attic Law, by Mr, C. R. Kennedy 
and others, has been mainly executed by the 
thoroughly competent skill of Dr. Hermann 
Hager. In Roman Law, the work of Mr. 
George Long and others is either largely 
revised or wholly superseded by that of Mr. 
Roby (Actio, Adoptio, Agrariae Leges), Mr. 
Whittuck (Jurisdictio, Jurisconsulti, Jus 
&e.), and Dr. Moyle (Usucapio, Usufructus, 
Usus &c.), who is also the author of a very 
complete article on Provincia. 

The constitutional history of Rome is ably 
set forth by Professor Pelham (Princeps 
and Senatus), Mr. Strachan Davidson 
(Patricii, Plebiscitum, and Populus), Mr. E. 
G. Hardy (Zribus) and Mr. Greenidge (Pro- 
consul, Procurator, Rex,  Socit). The 
scholar last named further contributes the in- 
structive articles on Jmagines, Strategus and 
Tyrannus. Returning to Roman antiquities 
we find Aediles, Aerarii, Calendarium, 
Censor, Colonia, Comitia, Equites, Quaestor 
and Servus among the many topics treated 
by the prolific pen of Professor Wilkins, 
who has also revised the late Professor W. 
Ramsay’s notices of Agricultura, Astronomia, 
Fasti and Vinum. The same scholar’s 
article on Vestales is adequately enlarged 
and brought upto date by Mr. W. W. 
Fowler, who writes a new and excellent 
article on the Libri Sibyllini. Mr. F. T. 
Richards contributes valuable notices of 
Phoros, Portorium, Scriba and other subjects. 

The department of domestic Antiquities 
is well represented by Professor W. C. F. 
Anderson, who deals with Dress under the 
headings of Paenula, Pallium, Toga, Tunica 
&e., and also writes on Phalerae, Sella &e. 
It is to be regretted that his interesting in- 
vestigation of the meaning of Fulera, con- 
tributed to the Classical Review in 1889 (iii. 
323), and printed in abstract in the recent 
English edition of Seyffert’s Dictionary of 
Antiquities, was apparently too late to be 
incorporated either in Mr. Marindin’s article 
on Lectus or in his own on Sella. There is 
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much careful work in the contributions of 
Mr. Flather (Amuletum, Ctesibica machina 
&e.), Professor A. Goodwin, Mr. M. R. 
James (who writes on Cottabos alone), Mr. 
W. M. Lindsay, Mr. G. M. Rushforth and 
the late Mr. Onions. 

A very large amount of excellent matter 
is supplied by the skilful editor of the 
second volume, Mr. Marindin. Among the 
many interesting articles signed by him may 
be mentioned those on Oscilla, on Games of 
Ball (Pi/a) and on Weaving (Tela). A still 
greater variety of themes is traversed with 
equal success by Mr. L. C. Purser, who writes 
on Artifices and on Athletae, on Castra and 
Ezxercitus, on Signa and Tormenta, on Chorus 
and Persona, on Dionysia and Thesmophoria, 
on Orphica and Apotheosis. Mr. J. R. 
Mozley (among other contributions) has an 
important article on Oraculum. One of the 
translators of Pindar, Mr. Ernest Myers, 
writes on the Pentathlum: Mr. J. I. Beare, 
on the Greek Games (Olympia &c.), following 
somewhat closely in the steps of Krause, 
and also on Cursus Publicus. His long and 
interesting article on the latter subject will 
facilitate the English reader’s study of the 
learned researches of continental writers on 
the Roman Postal Service. Mr. H. A. 
Perry supplies a comprehensive disquisition 
on Roman Roads (Viae). The Head Master 
of Eton writes with freshness and interest 
on the Ships of the Ancients (Ratis and 
Navis). Dr. Greenwell, medicorum eruditis- 
simus, is the author of the articles on 
Chirurgia and Medicina. The Provost of 
Oriel has revised the late Mr. W. F. 
Donkin’s abstruse account of Ancient Music, 
while the Principal of Brasenose has con- 
tributed a new article on Rhythmica, which 
is one of several welcome instances in which 
this work gives us even more than we have 
a right to demand ina Dictionary of An- 
tiquities. Professor Nettleship is represented 
by a very valuable article on the subject of 
Satura, which he has already elucidated in a 
well-known monograph ; and Professor Jebb 
is the author of two elaborate treatises on 
Theatrum and Tragoedia, which, even apart 
from the importance of their subject-matter, 
are masterpieces of literary skill and lucid 
arrangement. 

For the articles on the theory of numbers 
(Arithmetica) and the art of calculation 
(Logistica), and for the revision of the Tables 
of Weights and Measures, the editors have 
been fortunate in securing the aid of Dr. 
Gow. Mensura and Metallum are due to 
Professor Ridgeway ; Pondera to Dr. Percy 
Gardner, who contributes a valuable series 
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of numismatical articles under the names of 
the various metals used for coinage (aes, 
aurum, argentum, electrum), and under the 
headings of the coins in general use. In 
these respects, and in almost everything 
connected with ancient art (though not in 
this department of study alone), the present 
edition shows a marked advance on its pre- 
decessor. Professor Middleton writes with 
instructive fulness of detail on matters of 
ancient architecture, under headings such 
as Murus and Templum. Some of the care- 
ful articles on cognate subjects, signed 
J. M., are contributed by Mr. J. Marshall, 
late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
whose name is accidentally omitted in some 
of the earlier copies of the Dictionary. It 
is only to be regretted that the inadequately 
brief article on Architectura, which consists 
of only two pages, reprinted from the former 
edition, has not been rewritten, or at any 
rate revised and expanded, by a competent 
authority such as Professor Middleton. He 
has enriched Mr. Wornum’s article on Pig- 
ments (s.v. Colores) with many additional 
facts derived from recent discoveries ; but a 
comparison of Mr. Wornum’s abstract of 
Sir Humphry JDavy’s paper on_ the 
‘Colours used by the Ancients’ with the 
original in the Transactions of the Royal 
Society, 1815, will show that that portion of 
the article requires still further revision to 
bring it into harmony with Sir H. Davy’s 
statements. Sir Humphry did not, and in- 
deed could not (without inaccuracy), speak of 
‘blue and green oxides of copper’ (p. 4840 
and 485a). The oxides of copper (I am assured) 
are, one of them red and the other black. 
We have excellent articles on Ars 
Statuaria by Mr. Ernest A. Gardner (as 
well as on Propylaea, Sarcophagus and Stele) ; 
on Terracottas by Mr. A. 8. Murray ; on Pic- 
twra (including Mosaics) by Mr. Cecil Smith, 
who (under the heading Fictile) gives a full 
and lucid description of the technical pro- 
cesses used in the manufacture of Vases, 
Vuse-paintings being reserved for a long 
and elaborate article by Mr. H. Arnold 
Tubbs. Gems and Gemengraving are ade- 
quately treated in two instructive articles by 
Mr. A. Hamilton Smith, while his brother, 
Mr. H. Babington Smith, is the author of 
two well written and well illustrated papers 
on Funus and Sepulchrum. The Mausoleum 
is the subject of an admirable monograph 
by its discoverer, Sir Charles Newton. 
Lastly, Mr. Warwick Wroth gives a good 
account of ancient mirrors under Speculum, 
and of the ornamental metal work of the 
Greeks and Romans under Caelatura. 
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There are more than 450 new woodcuts in 
this edition, but we are bound to say that 
some of the most important articles (as their 
able writers would doubtless be the first to 
acknowledge) are inadequately illustrated. 
Thus, there is not a single cut to Caelatura 
or Pictura, although the latter includes the 
subject of Mosaics, which lends itself readily 
to effective illustration. The reproductions of 
coins are sometimes little better than unin- 
telligible blots on a black background ; see 
Danaces: but it is fair to add that most of 
them are much better executed than this. 
Several of the most interesting cuts represent 
objects recently acquired by the British 
Museum, e.g. part of a Roman water-wheel 
(s.v. Rota), and a pepper-box (piperatorium) 
representing a negro slave clad in a paenula, 
with small holes drilled in his head. Under 
Circus a somewhat feeble copy of the statue 
of an Awriga in the Vatican is retained 
from the former edition, although the ac- 
complished writer of the article in its revised 
form points out that the head shown in 
the cut does not belong toit. A better repre- 
sentation of the same statue, properly 
restored, might have been found in 
Schreiber’s Belderatlas I xxxi 7 (borrowed 
in the English edition of Seyffert, p. 139). 
Under Coma (i 4986), it is obviously the 
figure to the left and not the one to the 
right that is the head of the Niobe. Under 
Corona, a relief representing ‘ Homer crowned 
and enthroned’ is described as borrowed from 
Bartoli’s Admiranda, without the slightest 
hint that it is really part of the famous 
‘ Apotheosis of Homer’ which was found at 
Bovillae and is now in the British Museum. 
Under Cothurnus, where we have an excel- 
lent cut representing a tragic actor, copied 
from Daremberg and Saglio, we should have 
welcomed a reference to the beautiful repro- 
duction of this ivory statuette in Bau- 
meister’s Denkmdiler, fig. 1637. The cut 
ini p. 790 s.v. Hwercitus, representing a 
Roman soldier on horseback trampling on a 
fallen foe, is described as borrowed from 
‘Iwan Miiller’s Handbuch, i.e. from the 
account of Roman Kriegsalterthiimer con- 
tributed to that encyclopaedic work by Dr. 
Hermann Schiller. Neither there nor here 
are we told where the original is to be found, 
but (unless I am much mistaken) it is to be 
seen at the Museum at Mainz, and I cer- 
tainly remember seeing a monument of 
exactly the same type (the Dexileos type) in 
the Museum at Bonn. Hasta is illustrated, 
as in the old edition, by a cut representing a 
‘Spear with amentum, from an Etruscan 
vase’; but the method of discharging the 
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javelin is better explained by a vase in the 
British Museum copied in Daremberg and 
Saglio i. amentum), in the English edition 
of Seyffert, p. 262, and elsewhere. In this 
article a reference might perhaps have been 
given to Kéchly’s elaborate paper in the 
transactions of the Philologische Versammlung 
in Heidelberg, 1866. The first illustration to 
Oscilla is described as ‘ Offerings at a rustic 
festival, From an ancient engraved cup 
(Botticher).’ In the text it is called ‘an 
onyx-cup in the Paris collection.’ This is 
correct, as far as it goes; but is hardly 
adequate as a description of one of the most 
celebrated works of art in existence. This 
very cup is copied on a small scale and 
properly described by Mr. Purser, s.v. Car- 
chesium, and also mentioned with due re- 
cognition of its importance by Mr. Hamilton 
Smith, s.v. Sculptura, ii 608a. The ‘ Greek 
house at Delos’ (i 659a), which was brought 
into existence by a blunder in Guhl and 
Koner, has been duly demolished by Mr. 
Tarbell in the Classical Review (March 1891, 
p-. 130). Delos is a mistake for Cnidus: 
the only ancient house which the traveller 
can now see at Delos is a structure of 
Roman times. Those who have visited the 
island will have their suspicions further 
aroused by the ‘Gate at Delos,’ mentioned 
(s.v. Porta) under the head of ‘Gates in 
ancient Greek walls’; and they will readily 
identify the cut as being none other than 
an inaccurate representation (from Reber’s 
Baukunst, fig. 145, and ultimately from 
Blouet’s Morée iii 11, 3) of what is com- 
monly called the ‘Cave Temple of Apollo.’ 
It is inadequately described as a ‘ gate in a 
wall,’ being really the portal of a primitive 
temple that fills a small ravine opening out 
on a terrace more than halfway up the 
rugged slopes of Cynthus. It is correctly 
figured in M. Lebégue’s Recherches sur Delos, 
figs. 1 and 2 (both reproduced in Schreiber’s 
Bilderatlas, I xi 1-3, and fig. 1 in Professor 
Jebb’s admirable monograph on Delos in 
i 42). 

The number of misprints and slips of the 
pen that I have noticed in these volumes is 
remarkably small. In the article on vopic- 
paros ypady, the second word is 
twice misprinted, Diaphoras and diadopas. 
Under Phalerae, the name of the place 
where certain important specimens described 
by Otto Jahn were discovered, appears 
twice as Lanersfort instead of Lauersfort ; 
and the author of an important work on the 
equipment of Roman soldiers is printed 
Lindenschmidt instead of  Lindenschmit. 
Again, Aizani (ii 8150 and 823a) is not in 
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Cilicia, but in Phrygia, and on the former 
page the reference to Vitruvius (on 7yeia) 
should be i 1,9 and v 5. Lastly, in the 
article on ¢vAoBacuX<is, we are told that ‘we 
have no information as regards their num- 
ber’ ; and it is considered ‘ not unreasonable 
to infer’ that the number was four. But, 
even previously to the discovery of the 
’AGnvaiwy it was known, through 
the quotation from it in Photius, s.v. vav- 
xpapia, that four was the number, and a pas- 
sage in Pollux (viii 111) had been corrected 
accordingly by altering an unintelligible de 
into an intelligible 3, to indicate that number. 

The new evidence from the *A@nvaiwv 
modureia is added in an Appendix containing 
a series of supplementary articles mainly 
by Mr. Wayte and Dr. Hager. The great- 
est care has evidently been bestowed on this 
supplementary matter, which enables us to 
gain a comprehensive view of the points in 
which the treatise confirms or corrects our 
previous knowledge. ‘The only slips I have 
observed are on ii p. 10680, where we are 
told that the éxijeAnrijs is men- 
tioned in ’A@. zod. c. 43, whereas the title 
there is 6 trav kpyvav éxyseAnrys. It is added 
that this éryeAnrys is apparently not men- 
tioned elsewhere, though, asa matter of fact, 
kpynvev éexyseAnrai are mentioned by Aristotle 
in the Politics, 13216 26, in a passage where 
Athens is doubtless in the author’s mind, 
though not expressly named, Again, on p. 
1070a, it is suggested that the law referred 
to at the end of c. 16 originally ran as fol- 
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lows : édv tis ovy- 
kabiorn Tupavvida, atysov elvat abrov Kal Td 
yévos. It is then added that ‘probably in 
the ’A@. wod.’ (presumably the passage as 
above restored) ‘ the word rvpavveiy was writ- 
ten above rvpavvidu and a copyist inserted 
the phrase lower down in the text.’ This 
apparently means that rvpavveiy displaced éxi 
rupavvid. and the latter was thereupon trans- 
ferred to the next clause, thus accounting for 
the order of the words in the MS., rupavvety in 
the first clause being followed by ézt rvpav- 
vid. after # in the second ; but the suggestion 
might perhaps have been expressed with 
greater clearness. 

These however are but trifling flaws in a 
work on which a vast amount of learning 
and labour has been lavished by some of the 
ablest scholars in the United Kingdom. 
The price of the work in its present form 
necessarily puts it out of the reach of many 
students ; but it will be duly valued by 
scholars both at home and abroad. Its 
high standard of general excellence can 
hardly fail to ensure its finding the place 
which it amply deserves in every reference- 
library in the United Kingdom and across 
the Atlantic ; while, on the continent, it will 
no longer be possible (even accidentally) to 
ignore its existence in future editions of the 
Bibliographie der klassischen Wissenschaft, 
the publication of which has laid scholars 
throughout the world under a new obligation 
to Professor Emil Hiibner. 

J. E. Sanpys. 


Valerii Maximi Factorum et Dictorum Memor- 
abilium Libri Novem. Cum lJulii Paridis et 
Ianuarii Nepotiani Epitomis. Iterum  recensuit 
Carotvus Kempr. Leipzig : Teubner. 1888. 


In the thirty-four years which have intervened be- 
tween the first recension of the text by Dr. Kempf and 
this, his latest work, one finds comparatively few con- 
tributions to the study of Valerius Maximus. The 
one brilliant exception is, of course, the edition by 
Halm ; but, this apart, there is little that is worth re- 
calling. A few somewhat speculative suggestions by 
Elschnen, Gelbcke, and by Kempf himself, and some 
emendations of the Paridian epitome by Du Rieu, are 
really all that any one will readily remember. Hence, 
in taking up the present volume, it is with the work 
of Halm m that we most naturally compare it, 
with an interested recollection of the very pungent 
criticism that Kempf’s earlier recension called forth 
from the by no means unwilling pen of the rival editor. 

Halm’s introduction to the text was in fact not 
more noteworthy for the learning and felicitous acute- 
ness of some of his conjectures than for the very 
summary though courteous exploitation of the short- 
comings of the earlier edition, of which, it will he 
remembered, he marshalled a formidable list, some 


indeed—particularly those involving errors of tran- 
scription and orthography—being sufficiently obvious 
to have attracted the attention of a much less prac- 
tised eye ; and it cannot be said that Halm passed 
them over with a particularly gentle touch. There- 
fore, perhaps the most interesting feature of Kempf’s 
final recension, and one that all who remember the con- 
troversy of 1865 will turn to with the greatest curi- 
osity, is his reply to the strictures of Halm, now 
answered after that scholar’s death and after the lapse 
of more than twenty years. 

That the reply should be temperate and kindly in 
its tone was a thing to be expected, both from the 
circumstances of the case and because the old furor 
grammaticus that raged so merrily from Salmasius to 
Nauck has now gone out of fashion. What one 
might perhaps less confidently have looked for, is the 
very free andsfrank confession of the errors both of 
commission and omission in his former edition— 
errors for which he asks indulgence because due to 
lack of experience in manuscript collation. Students 
of Valerius Maximus would probably find it easy to 
overlook much greater slips than those for which their 
leniency is invoked, remembering as they do the pe- 
culiar difficulties presented by the Bern manuscript, 
with its numerous and exasperating erasures, its com- 
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plex and inconsistent corrections by the three later 
scribes, and the other interpolations of uncertain date 
and authorship. The reviser of the text, however 
cautious he may be, can scarcely expect to escape the 
animadversion of his successors. It is thus that 
Kempf retaliates upon Halm with an attack that is 
of the true ¢w quoque sort. Halm had spent much time 
in Bern in careful study of the codex ; his friend 
Wilmanns had personally made for him a list of 
readings from the Vatican MS. ; yet notwithstanding 
all this care, Kempf, who has been allowed to borrow 
the Swiss codex, finds it an easy matter to show 
instances of oversight on the part of Halm no less 
obvious, though much less numerous, than those 
which exposed his own recension to criticism. Some 
of the corrections in the present edition are worth 
mentioning, ¢.g. in the passage i. 6. 2, where Kempf’s 
old reading from the Bern codex (concionante seiunxit) 
was overlooked by Halm, who noted *elw*it, conjec- 
turing eluxit, which Kempf himself has now accepted ; 
in iv. 7. ext. 1, where Halm had, apparently in de- 
spair, adopted the conjecture of Foertsch, et hora a 
Dionysio constituta veniam qui aceeperat supervenit, 
but where Kempf now establishes Madvig's reading 
et eam qui acceperat supervenit, i.e. et hora supervenit 
et eam qui acceperat, though for convenience of read- 
ing this is hardly as good as that of C.B. Hase, qui 
eam acceperat ; and in vi. 7. 3, in which Halm incor- 
rectly read prosequerctur, noting sequeretur from B, 
but ignoring the persequeretur of Kempf, which is 
— the psequerctur of the Bern codex (the first 
hand). 

On the whole, however, it cannot be truly said that 
the corrections and additions to the work of Halm are 
sufficient to impair the authority of the text that 
scholars have now been using for two decades ; and 
it is perhaps not too much to say that some of Kempf’s 
alterations in his own former readings ave distinctly 
no improvement, substituting as they occasionally do 
an unintelligible for a quite intelligible lection. A 
good instance of this is afforded by the much disputed 
passage (v. 3. ext. 3) which Kempf in his recension 
of 1854 gave in the body of the text as doubtful, but 
cleverly suggested the reading vix vitalis vita hominwm 
from Cie. Lael. 6. 22 cui potest esse vita vitalis etc., 
without, however, clearing up the difficulty involved 
in the following experet, for which, it may be 
remarked, the Torrenian edition reads exstat. Halm’s 
admirable remarks on this passage (Praef. xvi.) 
amounted, it may be remembered, to a demonstration, 
proving beyond question that the hominum extar 
extollit cited by Kempf from the Vienna codex was a 
pure misreading of hominum extar et tollit i.e. ho- 
minum exstaret (= esset). In the present edition, 
Kempf alters his own text, if anything, for the worse, 
and clearly sins against logic in permitting such an 
impossible reading to stand as beneficii commereium 
sine quo vix vita hominwm experet tollit, which he him- 
self marks with an asterisk. At times he has allowed 
the most unsatisfactory of his former readings to 
stand such as itaque qui amara suggillatione of vi. 9. 
12; while the best of the corrections noticeable in 
the new text are really those of Halm, e.g. catenatae 
cervices totius tunc fori ora clauserunt vi. 2. 3), or of 
Madvig, who furnishes what is perhaps the best of all 
the emendations, in the well-known passage over 
which so many editors have given way to despair 
(vii. 2. ext. 10), but which is now made beautifully 
simple by the reading a caritate istud pater, ab usu 
Philippus, etc., in place of Halm’s avus o Philippus, 
as given by the Vienna codex. 

H. T. Peck. 


Columbia College. 
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D. Junii Juvenalis Satira Septima. ‘l'exte 
Latin, publié avec un Commentaire critique, ex- 
plicatif, et historique, par J. A. Hip, Professeur 
a la faculté des Lettres de Poitiers. Paris, Klinck- 
sieck, 1890. 3 fres. 


A gracefully written exposition, which, although 
offering and professing to offer little that is new, 
will be found useful to students and attractive to 
literary readers. The editor has grappled conscien- 
tiously with the difficulties of the text, and inter- 
sperses very sensible remarks on the weakness of the 
composition, which he justly regards as inferior to 
that of several other of Juvenal’s pieces. One error 
should be mentioned. On pages 30 and 32 the 
ianae are attributed to Julius Caesar 
(J. C. and C.) Scaliger insted of to Joseph gs 


. 


Aw 


De Apulei Quae fertur Physiognomia recen- 
senda et emendenda. Scripsit RicHARDUS 
Foerster. Leipzig, 1887. 1 Mk. 20. 

Tuts essay (thirty pages in length) is reprinted 

separately from the supplement to Jahn’s Jahrbiicher. 

Foerster begins by denying, quite rightly, that the 

Physiognomia edited by Valentine Rose can be the 

work of Apuleius of Madaura. The Latin style alone 

is sufficient to put this hypothesis out of court. He 
proceeds to discuss afresh the relations of the existing 
manuscripts to their lost archetype, and then gives 

a series of emendations, based partly on the Greek 

of Adamantius, partly on independent conjecture. 

A considerable number of these will probably be ac- 

cepted. The following are suggested as possible 

improvements. Apuleius p. 117 1 pupillae oculorwm 
tactantes et porrectae vanitatem detegunt. Lactantes 
cannot be right, as some word is wanted corre- 
sponding to ebpirns in the Greek, and Foerster 
therefore proposes late patentes. Perhaps latescentes. 

P. 122 8 niger (so Foerster rightly for sinister) 

circulus si fuerit rubeus in umidis oculis...... 

nanimum hominem et sapientem...... declarat, iuxta 
pueros. Foerster proposes in pueros dementem. But 
wwxta in this Latin may mean ‘ with regard to.’ Ti. 

Donatus on Aen. 4 371 tanta mala iweta me commissa 

sunt: ib. Aen. 5 6 aliquid mali...... iuata salutem 

Didonis esse commissum : Faustus Reiensis Epist. p. 

6 iuxta substantiam Dei...... scriptum. The true 

correction may perhaps be iuxta pueros [furiosum] : 

or, if iwata be an adverb, iuxta puerosum, puerosum 
being formed on the analogy of virosus and muli- 

erosus, H. N. 


The Evagoras of Isocrates, with an introduction 
and notes by Henry CLARKE, M.A. Swan Sonnen- 
schein and Co, 2s. 6d. 


Tue notes in this edition are sufficiently full, and 
instructive and profitable both with regard to the 
language and subject-matter. It may be regretted 
that no notes are given to the “fwd@eors, an in- 
teresting piece of ancient literary criticism, possess- 
ing some interest and demanding some explanation. 
I note but few and unimportant omissions in the notes 
on the text. To the note on «vddvwy in § 2 might be 
added a reference to § 65. On § 7 (iwepBdAAy) add 
reference for the active to § 13, for the middle to§ 
41.On the same section it might be noted that the 
agent with dovAeuréoy is expressed in the accus. rather 
than the dative because the dative might be mistaken 
for the indirect object after SovAevréov. (Similarly in 
the passage xvii. 56 cited in the note on § 75 we have 
the accusative ueuvnuévous rather than the genitive, to 
avoid collision wiih the genitive rod-rwy that follows 
it.) On § 8 a reference should be given to Dr. 
HH 
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Thompson’s Excursus to the Phaedrus ‘*‘On the 
Philosophy of Isocrates.” In the note on 
comparative adverbs ( § 34 ) the form g:Aorimorépws 
at §5 might be cited, and the statement that the 
forms in -ws are commoner than the forms in -ov 
should be limited to Isocrates. On § 47 (dmoAeAcip- 
0a) add reference to § 79. The editor follows the 
good practice of illustrating his author chiefly from 
his own writings; but it would be useful to have a list 
of the titles of the speeches corresponding to the 
Roman numerals by which they are cited; a student 
would hardly gather that the ‘ix. 61’ in this note 
was a reference to the work before him. 

The following notes appear to contain questionable 
points: § 18 ‘wo:qoas, not roy, since the choice of 
the name preceded the foundation of the city’: § 38 
“eal tobrov ‘on this account also,’ dependent on 
éravéoeav”; but does not rovrov depend on 
‘more than even Cyrus’? § 64 the note on ofds re 
is not clear; moreover «at $s in Homer is not 
equivalent to és re, and the transition from the 
demonstrative to the relative meaning of $s was 
— independent of the influence of particles 
ike re or kal, 

The number of misprints is undesirably great. I 
note in the text: p. 13, 11th line from bottom, 7@ for 
7T@: p. 14, 8th line from top, Eyxouuov for 
p- 17, 9th line from bottom, voultovres: 5 lines 
ower dele comma after éxeivdy: p. 22, 8th line from 
bottom, next line, : p. 23, 7th 
line, #xouvev : p. 25, line 20, véue for vdup: p. 29, line 
5, unhunv : line 19, iorepitw. The most important 
misprint in the notes is on p. 57, where § 66 is 
numbered § 65, and in consequence the summary 
of §§ 65 — 72 is put one section too late. 

Mr. Clarke complains that Isocrates is too much 
neglected in English schools and colleges. For this 
no doubt we must partly blame the bluntness of our 
English ears, almost insensible to time and rhythm 
in speech, and thereby incapable of appreciating the 
chief beauty of Isocrates, But perhaps other causes 
militating against his popularity may be found in 
the author himself. Such are his absolute want of 
sense of humour and his indifference to historical 
truth. The resulting impression of insincerity and 
artificiality in his author the student can hardly 
escape. Was not Plato after all right in seeing some- 
thing conventional and even vulgar in the man who 
could write (see § 40) viv by 
tupavvlda Kal tov Oclwy ayadav Kal avOpwrivwr 
Kal ceuvdraroy Kal elvat 

E. 8. THomMpson. 


Sabrinae Corolla. Editio Quarta. (G. Bell and 

Sons.) 10s. 6d. 

Tue three original editors of Sabrinae Corolla have 
all passed away, but the last survivor Dr. Kennedy 
has not only enriched the fourth edition with numer- 
ous specimens of his own work, but, as we learn from 
the preface, was employed almost up to the day of 
his death in revising and correcting it. 

Dr. Holden, who succeeded Mr. James Riddell as 
joint editor of the third edition, has brought out the 
present edition in conjunction with Mr. Archer-Hind. 
It is practically a new book ; many of the old pieces 
have disappeared, those which reappear have been 
often emended, and the amount of fresh matter is 
such that, though much has been withdrawn, the new 
volume is at least double the size of its predecessor. 

Between the second and fourth edition we have 
lost four scholars of the highest class all educated 
at Shrewsbury, Mr. Shilleto, Mr. Munro, Canon Evans 
and Dr. Kennedy, not to speak of Mr. Paley and Mr. 
W. .G. Clark: and their work has been Jargely in- 
corporated in the present edition. 


There are 14 new pieces by Canon Evans, 15 by 
Mr. Shilleto, 31 by Mr. Munro and no less than 108 
by Dr. Kennedy, who has however withdrawn 56 
which appeared in earlier editions. 

The engravings have been omitted; the opening 

oem ‘Sabrina fair,’ originally ascribed to the three 
ditors, is with slight alterations assigned to Dr. 
Kennedy. 

His most ambitious contribution to the book is a 
translation of Gray’s ‘ Elegy’ in Hexameters, but he 
is far more successful in shorter pieces, especially 
happy in epigrams. Whether the nymph of a grotto 
or big fleas or a proposal to lay down gas-pipes is 
the subject, he is equally at home. A version of ‘ Ye 
mariners of England’ in Alcaics is rather spoilt by 
pauses at the end of the first line of the stanza, and 

thaps the British oak can hardly be the ilex. If 

orace is to be our authority for Lyrics, ‘senseris 
aevo’ should not end a Sapphic stanza (the same 
objection by the way may be made to ‘ qua nisus arces 
veneris igneas’ of Mr. Holmes, page 245). One re- 
grets to see so great a composer lend his authority 
to Darcy ’ (it is true it occurs in a sacred poem) 
and to the use of ‘quando’ for ‘cum’ (page 21), 
though doubtless he would have chapter and verse 
for each. In this use of ‘quando’ he has Mr. Munro’s 
authority at any rate, but Mr. Munro’s vast reading 
and consummate knowledge of Latin led him into 
eccentricities, from which the limited study of the 
writers of the Augustan age would have saved a man 
of less erudition. 

What is to be said of ‘Qua, Nymphae, fueratis ?’ or 
of the use of ‘ hic in three several elegiac poems, or of 
* suprema sequi vestigia fortis’ for ‘the brave man’s 
latest steps to trace’? Is ‘omnia nequiquam !’ good 
Latin? In the translation of the well-known passage 
of Milton entitled here ‘ War in Heaven’ the fol- 
lowing passage occurs :— 


*Visum excussit atrox retrorsum horrore, sed ursit 
terga tamen long pejus: de margine caeli 
dant se praecipites : ast ira aeterna flagravit 
ad cassum fundo post illos usque barathrum.’ 


The lines that follow have a rugged grandeur of 
their own, but those quoted though astonishingly 
close to the original are surely portentous, and 
produce the same effect on the reader as the sight of 
‘that spacious gap in the wasteful deep’ produces on 
the rebel angels. When Mr. Munro avowedly 
imitates Lucretius he is in his element. When he 
aims at Virgil he is haunted by reminiscences of 
Lucretian rhythm and usage, and the result is a 
hybrid. His work is always deeply interesting and 
passages of rare beauty and felicity occur, but they 
are always marred by some jarring notes which con- 
found the harmony. May one protest against AoyAjjs 
for Douglas ? 

Mr. Shilleto’s new pieces are chiefly Greek and 
experiments in metre, but the best is the passage from 
the ‘ Merry Wives,’ in which Justice Shallow en- 
larges on the antiquity of his coat of arms. The 
following epigram preserves happily the play on 
words :-— 

‘Thy praise or dispraise is to me alike, 

One doth not stroke me, nor the other strike.’ 


‘ Culpane dignum an laude me putas ? neutram 
Moramur : haec non muleet, illa non mulcat’. 


But of past masters in the art there is no one 
perhaps whese new contributions are so uniformly 
good as those of Canon Evans, and he is equally 
successful in all metres. It may be doubted however 
ot ‘plagam opimam’ can mean ‘a noble 
stroke.’ 
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The other contributors old and new have com- 
bined to raise the standard of the work to a higher 
pitch of excellence than before, and many pieces 
- great merit have been rejected to make room for 

tter. 

One piece by W.G.C. has been retained from the 
‘Lotus Eaters’ (page 355) which should have been 
sacrificed. 

In Greek verse Mr Archer-Hind fully maintains the 
old character of his school ; and is equally strong in 
Elegiacs and Iambics. Ina fine passage (page 387), a 
translation of Tennyson’s ‘The Revenge,’ are two 
false prints—&repuov for arépyov’ and for 
While on this subject it may be as well to note 
accents misprinted for breathings (pages 115 and 
261) and durds for abrds (page 159) ‘caram’ for 
‘earam’ (page 305) and ‘ florens’ for ‘floreus’ (page 
389). Is it lawful to disregard ‘ synaphea’ in ana- 
paests, except after the paroemiac verse? If not 
év Se yepdvtwy will be incorrect at 
page 87. 

The first part concludes, as it began, with ‘Sabrina 
fair’ translated beautifully into Alcaics, and is fol- 
lowed by Carmina Sacra, most of them written by Dr. 
Kennedy and Canon Evans, but containing a fine 
elegiac copy by Mr Burn. 

In conclusion the advice to be given to possessors 


and non-possessors of the old volume may briefly 

expressed thus :— 

‘hune emat qui nescit illum, quique novit hunc 
emat.’ 


E. D. 8. 
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PROFESSOR GEORGES’S Lexicon der Lateinischen 
Wortformen was completed last year. It consists 
of nineteen parts, making up (with a short supple- 
ment) a volume of nearly 800 pages. For students 
who wish for the latest information on the forms of 
Latin words in a compendious form, the book, 
though not professing to be exhaustive, will be found 
extremely valuable: the more so, as the venerable 
lexicographer has had the assistance of several dis- 
tinguished specialists, 


The Burial Customs of the Ancient Greeks. 
By Frank P. Graves, A.B. Pp. 17. Brooklyn 
(U.S.A.): Roche and Hawkins, 1891, 

In this unpretending thesis for the M.A. degreee 
at the University School of Philosophy at Columbia 
College, the writer has attempted to collect the 
material, literary and monumental, bearing upon his 
subject, and to give a simple narrative based thereon, 
The subjects treated, in successive chapters, are: the 
duty of burial, burials extraordinary (criminals, 
suicides, etc.), preparation for burial, lying in state, 
outward grief, the procession, burning and inhuma- 
tion, coffins, tombs, the funeral feast, sacrifices at the 
grave, further ceremonies (the genesia, nekysia, 
etc.). Most of the writer’s data are taken at second 
or third hand ; there is a sad lack of criticism in his 
treatment of his authorities, and his bristle 
with vexatious misprints. He would have done well 
to heed the Horatian maxim, truer even for the 
scholar than for the poet : he forgets that nescit vox 
missa revertt, 


NOTES. 


TloAAo? kal &AAou.—The circumstances under 
which «at is used or omitted between moAdol and 
another adjective are familiar ; but it is assumed by 
some that in this respect &AAor is like other adjectives. 
In one of the most recent works published in America, 
the beginner is repeatedly directed to ‘‘say ‘many 
and other’ ” in writing Greek. So in L. and S., 
under woAds we find cited as an instance Hes. Th. 
363 modAAal ye pév eiot nal This is from 
Passow, who adds ‘und eben so bei Hdt. und Att.’ 
But the context shows plainly that «at here meant 
‘also’ ; and in all the examples of woAAo) nat AAO 
that I have observed kat may have this meaning and 
in most cases must have it. The true usage, when 
&Ado is not emphatic, is seen in Hes. 0. e¢ D. 37 
Te | epdpes. The tendency to 
use «al, ‘also,’ before &AAos is well-known. Compare 
the following : Hom. Od. ii. 209 Evdpiyax’ kad 
&AAot, Boor pynoripes ayavol, i. 394 GAA’ Froe 
BaoiAjjes "Axaav eich kat BAA moAAol, i. 
354 f. ob yap ’Odveceds olos voorimov | 
év Tpoln, ToAAol kal &AAoL Hares 
It is obvious that the sense in the last verse is JAovro 
xa woAAol. In like manner compare JJ. iv. 
5388 moAAo) de wept kal with 
Il. xiii. 312 vnvod ev péconow ayivew nad 
&AAot So with Jl. xxi. 88 compare JI. xiii. 229, 
xviii. 106, xxii. 350, xxiv. 484. For mwoAAol &AAo 
and &AAot roAAot without Kal see Od. i. 176 f., 337, 
iii. 113 (with which compare ii. 166). The usage of 
the Attic poets is the same, as Aesch. Supp. 960 
ToAAG@Y per’ 4AAwY, Soph. Ant. 506 woddAd 
ebdaiuove?, Eur. Andr, 1152 per’ 992 


modAoiow xré., Ar. 735 &AAot Te woAAol 
kad Karol re 

Prose authors exhibit the same usage, as Hdt. i. 1 
&AAas Te moAAds Kal 8h Kal rod Bactréos Ovyarépa, 
with which compare iii. 20 Kal KAA 
xpacba abrods pact...cal 5) xré., and 
bev Kar Texunploor mdpeots ev 
5) rHSe. Compare also iii. 15 and 125. In 
Thucydides there are eleven instances without «al : 
i. 38. 3, 189. 4, ii. 65. 7, 70. 1, iv. 50. 2, vi. 6. 3, 
viii. 64. 3, 74. 3, 82. 1, 86. 3, 96. 4, not counting iv. 
72. 3 &AAous Twas od ToAAOUs ; and eight with «al, 
‘also’: i. 6.4, 20. 4, 144. 1, ii, 51. 1, iii. 56. 1, vi. 
44, 1, vii. 25. 6, viii. 53. 2. In Xenophon examples 
without «cal abound, as An. ii. 5. 1, Cyrop. iv. 3. 138, 
etc. Plato uses woAAol very often, as Huthyph. 
6 B,C, Apol. 21 C,E, 32 C, 34 A,C, Crit. 45 B, 
Phaedo 96 C, 98 C, 104 A, 109 B, 111 A, 112 A, 
Crat. 384 C, 392 A, 397 B, 398 B, 410 A, 414 D, 
415 C, Phaedr. 267 (&AAaWoAAG Kal Kadd), et passim ; 
sometimes woAAo) &AAa, as Phileb. 55 B. Plato uses 
emphatic «af rather sparingly, as Prot, 352 E, 
TOAAG yap oluat kal A€yovow, 
with which compare Apol. 30 C péAdw yap ody 
&rra ipiv épeiv cal ‘also some other 
things.’ Likewise in the orators we usually find 
&AAot woaaol, as Andoc. i. 140, Lys. xii. 48, Isae. iii. 
22, iv. 21, Lycurg. 35, Hyper. iii. 1 (Blass, p. 35, 
col. 2), Dem. xxiii. 63, xxiv. 186; sometimes, of 
course, as Dem. xxx. 6; and moAdAol 
wal dAAot when occasion demands, as Lys. x. 20, 
Dem, xxvii. 58, xxix. 50. 

The usage is the same when the much — report 
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is employed, as (€repo: woAAot) Antipho vi. 24, 
Andoe. i. 101, Dinarch. i. 111, ii. 2, and (woAAol 
€repu) Andoe. i. 103. I do not remember to have 
met with woAAol Kal €repor. 

Since the Greeks said woAA} Kal (xapa, 
ete.) it may be worth while to note &AAny oddity 
pavaplay, Plat. Apol. 19 C. 

The examples cited form but a small part of what 
I have observed, but they include all the peculiarities 
I noted. The list from Thucydides is exhaustive, 
thanks to von Essen ; but the rest were picked up at 
random, and of course the conclusions arrived at can 
only be provisional. An example in Thucydides (ii. 
51. 1) is the only one I have observed where one 
would reasonably be disposed to render moAAad kat 
&Aa simply ‘many other’; but when we consider 
the fondness of the author for brachylogy, it seems 
more probable that woAAad Kal 
éromias means ‘to omit also many other strange 
characteristics’ in the sense of ‘there being also 
many other strange characteristics which I omit.’ 

Since, then, 4AAo: woAAol is very common, and 
woAAol &AAo not rare, and &AAo Kal woAAol seems not 
to occur, and since in woAAol cal &AAa the sense 
‘also’ is often demanded and (so far as observed) 
always appropriate, we conclude that certainly the 
normal, and probably the universal, usage was not to 
connect with &AAo or érepo, as with ordinary 
adjectives of quality, by means of a conjunction. 

‘This fact seems reasonable. They said woAAol kai 
xadol, but &AAo: : hence they would consistently 
say woAAol Kal Karol and In 
other words, woAv’s was coordinate with ordinary ad- 
jectives and &AAos was not; hence moAd’s and &AAos 
were not coordinate with each other. Sometimes the 
emphatic «af has the appearance of connecting &AAos 
with ordinary adjectives (other than woAds), as Xen. 
Cyrop. iv. 2. 28 (after an enumeration of things done 
by the enemy) ofec@a: Sef woAAd TE Kal wavTodard 

&AAa abrovs, eudxero ovdels. But in 
fact the sense here is the same as it would be in 
moteiv avrovs Kal WOAAG Te Kal mayTodamd. The 
words «al &AAa, as often happens, are merely brought 
near the verb. Compare the following with each 
other: Hdt. vi. 114 rodro 5¢ *AOnvalwy woAdAol 
te xal obvouacrol (the verb has gone before), v. 102 
kal woAAo’s of Iépoat povedovor &AAous TE 
év 5¢ 5h) Kal Evadnldnv, Thuc. i. 38. 3 
®OAAG és TE HuapThKact Kal 
éAdvres Big Exovow, Xen. Cyrop. ii. 3. 16 avicravto 
wal woAAol avvaryopevovres, Thuc. i. 6. 4 
by nal amodeitee I close with an 
example which well illustrates the force I ascribe to 
in all cases: Thue. i. 20. 4 kal BAA|W 
wal viv Kal ob xpévp Kal oi 
obK olovTat KTE. 

Mitton W. Humpureys. 
University of Virginia. 


ON THE ‘ELECTRA’ OF EURIPIDES.— 
During a recent visit to Florence I examined the 
Laurentian MS, usually called C (Library classing 
xxxii, 2) and noted the following marginal and inter- 
linear comments on the Electra of Euripides, which do 
not appear among those given by Weil in his valuable 
edition of the play (1879). 

44, Yoxvvery Marginal note ypdgera Hoxvr’ 
évevvi, which should doubtless be év 

102. ws] Ads is interlined to show that éws is 
here a substantive not a conjunction. 

140. réde redxos awd Kpards 


apedovoa. 
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649. dwnperelrw dvoiv bvrow Above the 
line after is the note 7d THs Weil 
and other editors follow Tyrwhitt in reading 65¢ 
for 

805. woAAdKis we BovOuteiv] 
is written after Bov@ureivy above the line, as an ex- 
planation of the construction, and in the margin is 
the note moAAdxis Td 

819. Swpid aprdcas] Marginal note pa- 
xaipas (sic) dwpis. Nauck reads dopid’ avapracas. 

873. ob wév vuv] The MS. reads od pév viv with 57 
written over viv. The puév is accented as if the en- 
clitic vuy followed and the gloss 84 points to this 
reading, which is moreover required both by metre 
and sense (assuming the distinction of meaning com- 
monly adopted between viv and vuy to be correct). 

924. map’ of] Marginal note map’ adra, doubtless 
a mistake for wap’ 

961. opayiis mapoe wh cioldn vexpdv] Marginal 
note wh mpd rod eiclin roy tod aiyiobov 
vexpdv. eioldn given above is Barnes’ correction 
of the MS. w’ eialdn. 

975. Marginal note xatnyopn? couat 

976. Kal wh y’ The MS, has nad phy with 
wh written above by second hand. Weil and other 
editors follow the conjecture of Reiske in printing 
kad wh, but do not indicate MS. authority for that 
reading. 

979. ap’ avr’ Marginal note 7d aa, 

The gloss cuvi¢nots is found above the following 
words, 196 Oeovs, 744 and 1234 dear. 

The gloss ay7t was, which means that the two 
syllables referred to in each case (marked thus — be- 
low) are metrically equivalent to one, occurs on 134 


&dergedy, 445 the second avd (it corresponds to the 
second syllable of @maAAe in line 435), 725 xpvu- 


oeduaddor, 726 the second rére, 732 Ocomipy, 744 


Oepamelas, 1156 wéow (the contraction is necessary 
because the MS. does not contain év, which most 
modern editors insert before Aourpots in line 1148. 
Weil has changed the order of the words in this 
passage). 

or onuclwoat, i.c. nota bene, is written op- 
posite lines 80, 290, 294, 368, 422, 523, 902, 932, 
954, 1013, 1131, and the word yvoéun in the margin 
calls attention to the sententious character of lines 
941, 958, 1084. 

The words onpetod or onuelwou and as well 
as ypdperat quoted above on line 44, appear in the 
MS. in contracted forms. 

When the metre changes, its name is given in the 
margin by a later hand, in large characters, written 
with dark ink, as follows :—iauBirot 1, 213, 487, 596, 
751, 866, 880, 998, 1238. iauBina 1165. 
112, 432. dvaraorixd 988, 1233, 1292. 
avriomactixol 585. 1147. 
kal avamaorind 699, 859. rots &vw 873 
lines 873 to 879 are same metre as 859 to 865). 

érpddés is written at 476 and 1163, obornua (re- 
ferring doubtless to the preceding lines) after 865 
and 879. 

Neither capitals nor large letters existed in the 
MS. originally, either at the beginning of proper 
names or elsewhere, but a later hand has rewritten 
the first letter of important sections in a larger size. 
The original small letter can still, for the most part, 
~ — under the darker ink used by the later 

and. 

Proper names are often distinguished by a short 
line above them, thus :—éayauéuywv. The usage 
however is not consistent, the same name appearing 
sometimes with the line, sometimes without it. 
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With a few exceptions (due perhaps to a later in- 
sertion) « subscript does not occur either in the text 
or marginal notes. 

In verbal terminations the forms in 7 (n) are pre- 
ferred to those in ec, 

H. KEEne. 


* * 
* 


Nores on Some PassaGEs IN Propertius, 


III. 24 ( = II. 32 Palmer). 

In vv. 5, 6 perhaps after all it is unnecessary to 
desert the MSS. At a time so eager for religious 
novelties, an impetus may well have been given to a 
cultus of Hercules as a patron of literature, when 
Marcius Philippus, uncle by marriage of the Emperor, 
restored the temple of Hercules Musagetes, the Aedes 
Hereulis Musarum (v. end of the Fasti, and ef. 
Theocr. 24. 107). The temple at Tibur contained a 
good library in the days of Gellius (19, 5) Asa 
poetess then (ii. 3, 21)—and vates is a word of re- 
ligious import—Cyunthia could find a flimsy pretext 
of religion for a visit to Tibur. She may be called 
anus in the next line just as in colloquial English a 
superstitious or over-scrupulous person might be 
called an old woman: cf. t. S. s.vv,. anus, anicula, 
anilis and Dem. De Cor. 260 robs Kadovs Odoous 
avyopevduevos. That women not literally ypddia were 
fond of the wilder rites we know from Aristophanes 
(Lysist. 387 sq.). ‘Why,’ asks Propertius, ‘does the 
via Appia so often lead you to, see you pass over it in, 
superstitious rites?’ The scorn implied in ‘anus’ 
would be quite in harmony with his general attitude 
to religion, especially in its wilder forms. The rites 
would be those mentioned 9—10 which are recom- 
mended by Ovid A. A. i. 253 for their gatherings of 
women. 

In v. 23 the MS, authority is for de te nostra, 
which is certainly better than the vulgate and perhaps 
unobjectionable : cf. Phil. ii. 28, 69, where B. and 
K. read illam suam suas res sibi habere jussit. There 
would be a touch of quasi-legal formality and verbiage 
in describing Cynthia as ‘you, my, Propertius’ mis- 
tress.’ Ad aures should be taken more closely with 
rumor than with laedit. The verbal force in rumor 
helps the construction. Otherwise we might read 


—¥‘ nostras inliditur aures.’ 


The change involved is slight palaeographically. 
For the (rare) construction cf. Plaut. Stichus 88 


mihi paternae vocis sonitus aures accidit 


and for the metaphor cf, the (weaker) ordinary expres- 
sion verberare, tundere aures. inliditur would imply 
the vehemence of the gossip about Cynthia. 


III. 26 ( = II. 34). 

v. 45 ‘non tutior ibis Homero’ clearly refers to the 
story of Homer’s love of Penelope. This we find in 
the fragment of Hermesianax (pupil of P.’s model 
Philetas) ; and, as there Antimachus’ passion is related 
next but one to Homer's, Propertius may have had the 
passage before his mind. Deos (46) might then be a 
reminiscence of Hermesiauax’ @etos“Ounpos. In the 
same passage the edpeta marpis which Homer abandons 
for Ithaca cannot be Chios ; it might be Lydia, but 
Athens would be more appropriate to the Penelope- 
story and edpeta might, in an Alexandrian, be suffi- 
ciently explained by Od. vii. 80 edpudyuay 
In any case v. 29 in this elegy of Propertius is most 
easily intelligible if we understand Homer to be the 
‘Erectheius.’ For the idea v. the well-known epi- 
gram: it was also entertained by grammarians, v. 
Monro, Homerie Grammar § 173, 2. 


v. 71. The poma seem to be the apples and nuts 
mea quas Amaryllis amabat, Hcl. ii. 52. 


This cheap taste of Amaryllis seems to have caught 
the fancy of Virgil’s contemporaries, cf. Ov. A .A. ii. 
267, 8 
Afferat aut uvas aut quas Amaryllis amabat ; 
At nunc castaneas non amat illa nuces, 


Cf. <b. iii. 18, 3. 

In 72 is not et gratae an improvement? ‘Close- 
fisted Tityrus may woo her and she will even be 
grateful’: the allusion is to Hel. i. 30, ‘ postquam nos 
Amaryllis habet.’ 

It is easier to see how the whole passage 67—76 
hangs together if we suppose that already as in later 
days (Apuleius de Magia, 10) Corydou in Eel. ii. 
was supposed to represent Virgil himself. 

IV. 3( =III. 8). 

In v. 29 ergo seems to derive sufficient force from 
the fact that ‘museum’ was the name of such a place 
as the two preceding,lines described, v. Pliny WN. H. 
36, 42 on pumices. ‘Appellantur quidem ita et 
erosa saxa, in aedificiis quae musea vocant, depen- 
dentia ad imaginem specus arte reddendam.’ 

IV. 7 (=1IL. 7). 

v. 60. Perhaps longae manus are hands with long 
lines on the palms—a sign of longevity, according to 
Aristotle, v. Pliny WV. H. 11, 114 and Bonitz Index 
s.v. xelp 5. The couplet means ‘ Why did you destroy 
me in my youth? I was designed to have a long 


ife. 

V. (IV.) 5. 

v. 34. Sideris may be defended by the probability 
that Saturday was the only day yet known tothe Ro- 
mans by the name of aplanet. To be able to attend 
the Sabbath services she would have to avoid un- 
cleanness which lasted until the evening after concu- 
bitus, Levit. xv. 18. That many women attended at 
the Sabbath services we know from Ovid A. A. i. 76. 

C. M. Mutvany. 


* * 
* 


TisiptuM.—The negotiations of the winter of 
B.C. 109-108, which had led to the partial submission 
of Jugurtha, broke off when the point was reached 
at which his own surrender was demanded. Sallust 
Jug. 62, 8: igitur Jugurtha, wbi armis virisque et 
pecunia spoliatus est, cum ipse ad tmperandum 
Tisidium vocaretur, rursus coepit flectere animum 
suum &c. Hitherto the identitication of Tisidium 
has been given up. There can be little doubt 
however that Sallust means us to understand that it 
was the headquarters of Metellus, the place where he 
was wintering with part of the army (68, 2: legionem 
cum qua hiemabat) as distinguished from the winter- 
quarters of the rest (61, 1, 2), and therefore the 
scene of the consilium of 62, 4. If so we have a 
clue to its position, for from these winter-quarters of 
his Metellus made his dash on Vaga described in 68, 
2: legionem, cum qua hiemabdt, ...pariter cum occasu 
solis expeditos educit et postero die circiter hora tertia 
pervenit in quandam planiticm (which we learn was 
about a mile from Vaga). The march therefore took 
about fifteen hours, in which time we cannot suppose 


that a force with work to do at the end could cover 


more than forty miles at the outside, probably less. 
We ought therefore to look for Tisidium at a point 
between thirty and forty miles from Vaga. 

The ruins at Krisch el Wéd (on the right bank of 
the Bagradas; see the map in C./.L. viii.) have 
produced one inscription which gives the name of 
the town but in an imperfect form, C.J.L. viii. 
1269, MVNICIPES /HISIDVENSES. On the authority 
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of the Tabula Peutingeriana and the Anonymus of 
Ravenna, who place at this point accurately enough 
a town which they call Chisiduo, this was restored as 
CHISIDVENSES. In 1887 H. de Villefosse published 
in the Revue Archéologique the following epitaph 
(now in Ephemeris LEpigraphica, vii. 703) which 
there can be little donbt came from the well-known 
cemetery of the employés of the Fiscus at Carthage : 
T. Aeliws Aug(usti) liblertus) Libycus 
adiut(or) tabul(arii) a[b] men(sa) Thisiduensi. It 
was at once seen that Thisiduo was the real form of 
the name, and it has been so printed in the map 
attached to the seventh volume of the Ephemeris. 

If the distance by road between Vaga and Thisiduo 
be measured on the map in C.L.Z. viii. it will be 
found to be between thirty-five and forty miles. The 
Latinized form Tisidium will be no difficulty to those 
who are familiar with the trouble which African 
names always gave the Romans, especially when the 
country was strange to them in the early days of 
their occupation. (So the author of the Bellwm 
Africanum calls Thysdrus, Tisdra.) It is a small 
confirmation that the place selected by Metellus for 
his headquarters should have retained sufficient 
importance to become one of the four local centres of 
the fiscal tractus Karthaginiensis (i.e. the mensa 
Thisiduensis of the inscription). 

G. MeN. Rusurorru. 
* * 
* 

THE PRONUNCIATION OF SuIDAs.—In a notice of 
the English edition of Seyffert’s Dictionary of 
Classical Antiquities which {appears on p. 385 6 
of the Classical Review for October, the reviewer 
(doubtless by an accidental oversight) describes Saidas 
as an error of the press. As the part of the Dictionary 
in which the alleged misprint is to be found was 
prepared for the press by myself, I may be permitted 
to say that I deliberately marked the quantity of 
the first two syllables in the way in which they are 
printed. The first two vowels cannot accurately be 
regardedasa diphthong ; the first is certainly long, and 
the second is probably short. Labbein his Catholici 
Indices marks the second syllable as short, ‘ though 
commonly pronounced long, at quo privilegio nescio,’ 
It is true that the ordinary English pronunciation 
of the name follows the precedent set by Pope, who 
makes Bentley say in the Dunciad, iv 228, 

For Attic Phrase in Plato let them seek, 

I poach in Suidas for unlicens’d Greek ; 
but Bentley himself was doubtless aware that the 
Lexicographer’s name was a word of three syllables, 
Sovidas, and that the disyllabic pronunciation was 
a popular error. J. E. Sanpys. 
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Suum Cuiqure.—It has been pointed out to me 
that the derivation of non which I suggested in the 
October number of the Classical Review has been 
already published by Mr. Wharton in the Transac- 
tions of the Philological Society for 1888 (sec. 13), and 

ain in his Htyma Latina, p. 66. I much regret 
that I had failed to observe this, and hereby tender 
my apologies to Mr. Wharton. 

I take this opportunity of giving a list of the 
recorded forms of the I.-E. negative ne. They are 
as follows :— 


1.-E. Greek. Italic. 

l. a-, ay in- 

2. an- (Osc. Umbr.) 
3. nt niet) 

4, né ve-? ne (nec) 

5. né ne 

6. nei _ ni (Ose. net) 

7. 16? 

8. no(soe) (Umbr.) 
9. nvi noi(u), noe(num) 
10. na? 
ll. na* va- nam (cf. odxodv) ? 
12. nai vat nae 


Nam, however, may be an accusative or locative 
from a demonstrative no-. That Gk. va- represents 
an I.-E. i, either in the case of the negative or else- 
where, seems to me to be an unproved hypothesis. 


F. W. Tuomas. 


THE same correction (ueyéAas for which 
in the last number of the Classical Review I proposed 
for Plut. Them. xxi. must be made also in Herod. 
viii. 111. I overlooked this for the moment. 


H. RIcHARDs. 


* * 
* 


Nores and Emendations on Herodas have appeared 
in the Athenaeum for Sept. 5 and Sept. 12 by W. 
Headlam ; in the Academy Sept. 19 by T. Tyler; 
Sept. 26 by E. W. B. Nicholson, F. W. Hall and 
A. P.; Oct. 3 by E. W. B. Nicholson ; Oct. 10 by 
E. W. B. Nicholson, H. Richards, W. Headlam, 
A. E. Crawley; Oct. 17 by F. B. Jevons and W. 
R. Hardie. 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 
MONTHLY RECORD. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

Silehester.—Excavations have now been steadily 
carried on for four months, on the system of working 
out the site by the squares into which it was divided 
by the Romans. So far they have been confined to 
the two squares, or insulae, immediately to the west 
of the great basilica, and to the completion of the 
large insula north of the forum which was begun 


last year. 
The northern of the two new inswlae has yielded 


very interesting results. The centre of it seems to 
have been chiefly open ground or gardens, with 
buildings ranged round the four street sides. These 
include the more or less perfect remains of a number 
of shops and houses, the latter having rooms warmed 
by channelled hypocausts and floored with mosaic 
pavements. One very perfect set of shops has been 
uncovered, attached to a small but complete house, 
with a winter room warmed by a curious composite 
hypocaust, and a principal room with mosaic floor 
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of unusual pattern. The rubbish pits scattered over 
the insula have yielded many interesting and curious 
objects, chief among which are fictile vessels, many 
more or less perfect, representing all the principal 
kinds of Romano-British pottery, as well as the im- 
ported pseudo-Arretine. Of minor articles in bronze, 
bone and glass, many interesting examples have 
come to light, including a beautiful little enamelled 
stand ; also numerous coins, mostly in indifferent 
preservation, The pits have yielded great quantities 
of animal bones, among which is the almost complete 
skeleton of a dog. Among architectural fragments 
may be noticed the base of a column of good design 
and workmanship. A small but perfect mosaic 
pavement in one of the houses has been taken up for 
preservation. 

The southern insula has yielded many interesting 
remains from its rubbish pits, including pots and 
vessels of all kinds, fruit-stones and fish-bones, a set 
of bronze bucket-handles, a bronze bowl or saucepan, 
fibulae, pins, and other objects. From the trenches 
have been unearthed part of an inscription on a 
Purbeck marble slab, coins, and various architectural 
fragments. This inswla covered a good deal of open 
ground ; and among other buildings is the complete 
ground-plan of a house, a large series of chambers 
of uncertain use, a remarkable pavement of hard 
white opus signinum, and remains.of other houses 
and hypocausts. The tesselated pavements are all 
badly preserved. Close to the house above-mentioned 
is a well lined with wood. 

In the insvJa north of the forum a small shrine or 
altar has been uncovered, and a series of chambers 
along the main street; of remains, a perfect bronze 
figure of a goat, of good workmanship, and a frag- 
ment of some rare foreign marble, used probably asa 
wall-lining. 

Whiteshill, near Stroud. In the grounds of the 
vicarage have been found fragments of Roman 
pottery, calcined bones, and other remains. Like 
the Woodchester pavement, the first finds were but 
two feet below the surface, where a stratum of soft 
brick and cement mixed with charcoal was reached, 
the two former substances, laid to a regular thick- 
ness of about six inches, always constituting the 
suspensurae, or floors above the hypocaust, in Roman 
villas. Various coins were found, in excellent pre- 
servation, mostly of Constantine and Severus, one 
with the traditional wolf on the reverse.” 


SWITZERLAND. 
Great St. Bernard. Excavations on the site of the 
temple of Jupiter have brought to light a statue of 
Jupiter, 0°40 in. in height, of admirable work- 
manship, and in good preservation. A bronze lion 
(height 0°10 m.) and a number of medals were 
also recently found here.* 


ITALY. 

Verona. An interesting series of sculptures has 
been discovered here, together with other remains of 
little importance. 

(1) A large draped female statue of Luna marble, 
wanting head and one foot, 2°05 metres in height. 
It is not unlike the Hera of Ephesos in the Vienna 
Academy (Overbeck, Kunstm. Atlas x. 30—32), 
which again is probably a copy of the Hera of Alka- 
menes ; but more probably represents a Roman 
matron of the first century of our era. 

(2) Another draped female figure, wanting head 
and left hand, of Greek marble, 1°65 m. in height, 


1 Times, 3 October, 1891. 
2 Guardian, 30 September. 
3 Athenaeum, 26 September. 
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including the plinth ; it represents a Roman matron 
of the second century of the Empire. 

(8) A draped female figure reclining on a couch, 
with feet crossed,—the right hand closed and resting 
on the breast ; the head, left arm and shoulder, and 

rt of the left breast are lost. The statue is of 

entelic marble, life size, and resembles the so-called 
Agrippina: it is of the second century of the 
Empire. The original is perhaps to be seen in a 
statue of the Museo Torlonia, and the type was 
created in the fourth century B.c. in a statue of 
Olympias, mother of Alexander the Great. Compare 
also a statuette in the Syracuse Museum (No. 6506). 

(4) Trunk of a tree, nearly cylindrical, of Pentelic 
marble, 0°68 m., in height, attached to a plinth 0°66 
m. thick, of which only a small part remains. On 
the top is part of a chlamys(?), and in the middle 
of the trunk a cireular knot, on which is inscribed 
in small clear letters, apparently of the third or 
fourth century B.C. : 


NPA=ITEAHZ 
ENOE! 


If this can be attributed to either of the sculptors 
of this name, it must be the younger one (c. 300— 
280 a.p., Overbeck, S.Q. § 2073). 

(5) A marble male head of careful workmanship, 
with short curly hair, short beard (such as Nero or 
Hadrian wears), and slight moustaches. Height 
0°285 m. It is suggested that this is a copy of the 
head of some well known personage of the first 
century of the Empire, possibly the young Augustus : 
but the beard makes this improbable, unless it were 
amourning type. Fragments of twelve other statues 
were also discovered. All these remains are from a 
public edifice of the best Roman period.4 

Vado, near Genoa. On the site of the ancient 
Vada Sabatia various objects have been found in a 
wall of Roman construction, formed of large slabs. 
(1) Fictile remains: fragments of amphorae and 
other vases, and of a lamp stamped OPTATI in 
relief, also a lamp with representation of a horse run- 
ning. (2) Bronze objects: a right hand, with thumb 
and two fingers extended, 0°145 m. in height, inscribed 


APICTOKAHC/E |TMICTATEYCA[C] 
AICABAZIW 1], in late lettering ; Sabazius 


must have been the eponymous deity of the place. 
A ‘similar right hand, ht. 0°10 m. ; in the palm 
a support with a hole bored in the iniddle, probably 
for a seated statuette also found here (a male bearded 
deity with pileus, long tunic, and shoes, holding a 
bare cone in right hand, left hand resting on hip, 
eight 0°08 m.). On the wrist is part of a bracelet, 
with a medallion on which is the figure of a female 
reclining, holding an infant to her breast ; on her 
left is a bird. This was probably an ex voto of a 
woman after childbirth. Compare three votive 
bronze hands in the British Museum. A statuette 
of Mercury with winged petasus, purse, and other 
attributes. A cow walking, with tail curved over the 
back; height 0°07, length 0°09 m. Other bronze 
objects, all of good technique and style, well pre- 
served, and with a fine patina. The style is not 
much later than the time of the Antonines, probably 
about A.p. 200. Coins of Augustus, Claudius, 
Severus Alexander, and Probus, were also found.® 
Bologna. Some fine mosaic pavements have been 
discovered here. There are no traces of dividing 


4 Notizie dei Lincei, January 1891. 
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walls, but a furrow 0°60 m. wide paved with large 
flat slabs on which is black beaten earth. This 
evidently formed the foundation for a wooden 
partition between the two chambers, which was 
covered with plaster.! 

Spoleto, Umbria. There exists in the Uffizi gallery 
at Florence a plan of a theatre purporting to be that 
of Spoleto, but it was never mentioned in inscrip- 
tions of the place or any other record, and con- 
sequently its existence was doubted. Excavations 
have, however, proved its actual existence, and the 
measurements agree with the plan in the Uffizi, so 
that it has been possible to reconstruct the whole 
theatre.” 

S. Maria di Falleri, Tuscany. Three tombs have 
been found here dating about 200 B.c., in which were 
numerous vases, some with paintings, of Etruscan 
fabric, one being inscribed in Latin and Faliscan. 
The tombs are of rectangular form, with a large 
pilaster in the middle supporting the roof, and loculi 
tor the cinerary urns closed with tiles, on which 
inscriptions are painted in red. Among the vases 
are two large ones of cylindrical shape with two 
handles and mouth widening at the top, also an 
oinochoe and a kantharos. Four of the tiles bear 
Etruscan inscriptions, others are inscribed in Latin, 
with the names of C, and M. Spurilius.” 

Sutri, in Latium. In restoring the cathedral, 
fluted columns of Luna marble, of the Corinthian 
order, and dating from the first century of the Empire, 
were discovered. They had originally sustained the 
arches dividing the three naves of the cathedral 
(eight a side, 3°60 m. in height, the distance between 
them 2°90 m.), and are marked on a plan found in 
1743, but have since been pulled down, or covered 
up with new work. They evidently belonged to 
a Roman temple or basilica,which in the time of 
Constantine or Theodosius was converted into a 
Christian church. 

In renewing the pavement, a block of marble was 
found with a relief representing a draped bearded 
figure reading a papyrus held in both hands, and 
standing in an attitude of worship before a terminal 
statue ; it is of very late date, probably the fifth 
century.! 

Citta Ducale, in Abruzzo. Remains of the ancient 
city of Aquae Cutiliae, in the Sabine territory, have 
been discovered here, consisting of stone walls of 
opus reticulatum lined with marble slabs, of 
the time of Hadrian. These enclosed a hall 
7°50 x 7°80 m., with an entrance on the west side, 
and pilasters along the sides both within and without. 
This hall was apparently part of the thermae, of 
which other chambers have also been discovered, with 
masonry of opus incertum, and pipes of clay for hot 
and cold water. On the south side were found a 
corridor and nymphaeum, also four fountains of opus 
incertum cased with opus signinum, of semicircular 
shape, and adorned with conch-shells. At the an- 
gles are slender pilasters with ornaments of blue 
glass paste. The pavements were formed of squares 
of white and palombino marble. A staircase leading 
to the caldarium was brought to light, also the Ja- 
conicum, in which was a basin 3°95 m. in diameter ; 
the walls were plastered in white and red. Bronze 
coins of Augustus and later Emperors were found, 
also a votive altar dedicated by T. Flavius Iulianus 
Libertus to the twelve Gods, 0°75 x 0°47 x 0°42m.! 

Stilo, in Calabria. Dr. Orsi reports on discoveries 
made in constructing the new lighthouse on Cape 
Stilo. Besides remains of a Greek wall of large 
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blocks of Syracusan limestone, many archaic terra- 
cottas were found, including the torso of a female 
figure wearing a calathus, probably an Aphrodite like 
those found at Locri. A small Herma was likewise 
found, wearing a calathus, and several small altars 
either for the sacred fire or for supporting anathemata, 
their faces decorated with archaic reliefs of animals in 
combat. Remains of a small temple were discovered, 
dedicated to some sailors’ deity, Poseidon, Taras, or 
the Delphic Apollo ; also fragments of painted terra- 
cotta, evidently architectural, one representing Taras 
riding ona dolphin. The site appears to be within the 
boundaries of the ancient city of Caulonia ; here were 
also found ruins of a Graeco-Roman villa and a bar- 
barian cemetery.” 
GREECE. 


Argos. In the course of excavations under the 
amphitheatre M. Kouphiniotis has discovered twenty - 
one rows of seats at a considerable depth, and the 
foundations of the stage and orchestra, also numerous 
fragments of marble, and a stylobate, which gives 
hope that the remains of the buildings may be dis- 
covered. The orchestra was partly hewn out of the 
rock, partly covered with slabs of stone; behind it 
were five walls, one behind the other at short intervals. 
The first three are of the Roman period, the two lat- 
ter belong to the skenc-buildings of the Greek period. 
Among other discoveries are an aqueduct, two col- 
umns of tufa, a Roman inscription, and some coins,? 

Mycenae. The beehive tomb or ‘ Kuppelgrab’ of 
Abia has been more fully excavated ("E@. ’Apx. 1891, 
p- 189 sqq.). The top has fallen in, but the door- 
way, and the lower courses of masonry to the height 
of 3°25 metres remain, also the dpéuos, which is 12°85 
m. long and 2°18 m. broad. The side-walls are 
formed of small stones built up with mortar. The 
@éA0s is built of hewn stone, with small pebbles 
filling up the interstices, and the sill of the door is 
formed of three large slabs. The tomb was rifled in 
ancient times, and nothing has been found in it 
except a few fragments of gold-leaf, and two leaden 
figures, male and female. The male is the better 
preserved, is 0°12 m. high, and has a garment covering 
the loins, like the figures on the Vaphio drinking- 
cups. The female is 0°85 m. in height, and wears a 
close fitting garment hanging straight down, con- 
cealing the feet. 

Samothrace. On the site where the famous Niké 
now in the Louvre was discovered, a small fragment 
of an inscription has come to light, which is impor- 
tant from seeming to have borne the name of a 
sculptor of Rhudes who may perhaps have been the 
author of that masterpiece. Unfortunately only the 
name of his country has been preserved, the artist’s 
own name being almost entirely obliterated.® 


Athenaeum, 19 September. Mr. Neilson proposes 
a suggestion with regard to the wall of Antoninus 
Pius. At intervals along the line of the wall are 
segmental projections, which he considers may have 
been used for supporting ballistae, especially as many 
stone projectiles have been found in the vicinity. 
Ammiauus Marcellinus (xxiii. 4) describes a machine 
known as the onager (Smith, Dict. Ant. II. p. 856), 
which threw round stones (lapide rotundo fundae im- 
posito), and was not set on the wall itself as it would 
not stand the shock of the discharge, but on supports 
of sod or brick (super congestos cespites vel later- 
icios aggeres). Hyginus urges the importance of 
erecting stands for artillery (tormentis tribunalia 


3 Athenaeum, 10 October. 
4 Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift, 19 Sept. 
5 Athenaewm, 26 September. 
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exstruere, so called because the tribunal in the Roman 
camp was originally formed of sods). The same 
thing may be seen in the wall of Hadrian (Bruce’s 
Handbook, pp. 142, 145). 


THE THEATRE AT MuEGALOPoLiIs.—In the mis- 
cellaneous notes at the end of the current number of 
the Athenische Mittheilungen Dr. Dérpfeld reviews the 
controversy provoked by the statements of certain 
members of the British School at Athens about the 
results of their excavations in the theatre at Megalo- 

lis. His arguments are briefly these :— 

The wall at the back with the three doors stands 
on foundations of older date, which clearly belong to 
the original structure; so this wall was added 
during some reconstruction of the theatre : and the 
doors are apparently of still later date—-at all events in 
their present form. The wall and doors may there- 
fore be neglected in investigating the original design. 

As for the flight of five steps leading up to the 
alleged stage, the two upper steps extend round the 
sides while the three lower steps are confined to the 
front, and the two upper steps differ materially from 
the three lower steps in size and form. Thus, the 
three lower steps must have been added at a time 
when the orchestra was lowered. If the orchestra 
really was lowered, the seats of honour in the front 
row cannot be in their original position ; and, as a 
matter of fact, they have been moved. The two 
upper steps must have belonged to a colonnade of 
the fourth century ; for all around there are remains 
of columns, capitals, architrave and triglyphs of 
that date, and these just match the steps in size and 
workmanship, the columns moreover having dowel- 
holes that exactly fit the dowel-holes on the upper 
step. 
The players must have acted in front of this colon- 
nade, not on top of it; and must likewise have acted 
in front of the structure marked Q in the plan 
J. H. S. xi. 295, after that was built. This structure, 
however, was only 11 ft. 6 in. in height : and here 
Dr. Dérpfeld’s reasoning seems somewhat hazy. 


Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique. March— 
June, 1891. Athens and Paris. 


1. Clere gives a further account of his rather 
fruitless excavations in 1882 on the site of Aegae 
near Smyrna: seven woodcuts. 2. Fougéres states 
the results of his excavations among the ruins of the 
Gymnasium at Delos—plan of the building—and pub- 
lishes a dozen inscriptions that he found there, inci- 
dentally reviewing all inscriptions that relate to the 
organization of the Epheboi at Delos. 3. Homolle 
publishes a Delian inscription lately found on a 
little island near Amorgos: it contains part of the 
statement of revenue and expenditure for some 
year shortly before 250 B.c. 4. Babelon discusses 
the coinage attributed to Sidon under Persian do- 
minion, and finds new dates for certain kings of 
Sidon and other rulers: two plates. 5. Fougéres 
publishes a sketch made by Conze in 1860 from a 
relief then at Tegea, but now lost, representing a 
bull in combat : woodcut. 6. Jamot and Deschamps 
publish two-and-twenty inscriptions from the south 
of Thessaly. 7. Homolle publishes nine inscriptions 
lately found at Athens in the new railway-cutting 
for the extension of the Peiraeus line towards the 
palace: plan. These fix the site of ‘the precinct of 
the Demos and the Charites,’ indicate that the archon- 
ship of Heliodoros was probably in 217/6 B.c., and 


1 See ante pp. 238, 284, 343. 
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include the only known signature of the sculptor 
Bryaxis. 8. Radet endeavours to fix the sites of 
Callatebos and Cydrara in Asia Minor. 9. Jamot 
describes a bronze arm, above life-size, which he 
found in his excavations in the sanctuary of the 
Muses on Helicon together with other fragments of 
bronze, and points out that this arm and some of the 
fragments would suit the group of Apollo and Hermes 
by Lysippos : plate and six woodcuts. 10. Legrand 
and Doublet publish five-and-twenty inscriptions 
from Euboea. 11. Couve publishes another inscrip- 
tion from Oreos in Euboea. 12. Lambros describesa 
tetradrachm of the class now attributed to Allaria 
instead of Sparta, remarking that it bears the name 
of the tyrant Nabis: woodcut. 13. Cousin pub- 
lishes twenty-one inscriptions from the neighbour- 
hood of Stratoniceia in Asia Minor. On% 


Revue Archéologique. March—April, 1891. Paris. 


1. Waille and Gauckler publish about a hundred 
Latin inscriptions, fragmentary and unimportant, 
most of them from Caesarea-Iol, now Cherchel in 
Algeria. 3. Vercoutre suggests that the words 
Malagbel and Erue in Latin inscriptions from N. 
Africa do not denote local deities of those names, but 
Baal of Malaca (now Guelma in Algeria) and the 
Sicilian hero Eryx. 8. Mowat publishes a military 
diploma of 9 October 148 a.p. from Antoninus Pius 
to Atta, son of Nivio, on his discharge from the 
cohort I. Ulpia Pannoniorum: two plates. It was 
found at Aszar near Komorn in Hungary. 9. Engel 
briefly notes the contents of various antiquarian col- 
lections in Spain and Portugal. 14. Cagnat reprints 
the principal inscriptions referring to Roman affairs 
published during the first quarter of the present 
year ; forty Latin and five Greek. Ds 


The same, May—June, 1891. 


1. Deloche describes four more signet-rings of the 
Merovingian period, including the ring of Childeric, 
the father of Clovis. 2. Th. Reinach describes three 
terra-cotta groups lately found in the Troad, and now 
in the Museum at Constantinople: three plates and 
two woodcuts, They represent (a) Aphrodite and 
Eros, (6) Aphrodite with Eros and Peitho or Adonis, 
(c) two girls dancing. He assigns them all to the 
third century B.c., and supposes that they were made 
in the Troad itself. 4. Lechat discusses the style of 
certain archaic statues on the Acropolis at Athens, 
insisting particularly upon the influence of wood- 
carving in the earliest sculpture in soft stone: three 

lates. 7. Waille describes a bronze lately found at 
erroughia in Algeria: woodcut. He discusses the 
personification of Africa, and the elephant as its 
symbol; this bronze representing a female bust 
wearing an elephant’s hide. 8. Bonsor and Engel 
report some small discoveries in the Roman necropolis 
of Carmona near Seville. 13.’ Cagnat reprints the 
principal inscriptions referring to Roman affairs 
published during the second quarter of the present 
year ; sixty-two Latin and five Greek. €. T. 


Gazette des Beaux Arts. June, 1891. 


2. Marcel Reymond Gescribes a marble statue of a 
boy—probably ason of Niobe—found a few years ago 
on the site of Nero’s villa near Subiaco: four views 
of the statue from photographs. C. 


Paris. 


The same. September, 1891. 

3. Maxime Collignon discusses the style of Ageladas 
and other Argive sculptors, recognizing this in various 
works now extant : seven illustrations. 
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The same. October, 1891. 

1. Salomon Reinach describes a figure of Dionysos 
in terra-cotta, and ancther in bronze—both belonging 
to private collections—and suggests that they are 
copies of the Dionysos of Praxiteles : three views of 
each. 

Archiologisches Jahrbuch. 1891. Part1. Berlin. 

1. Bie argues somewhat vaguely that the Greeks 
gradually evolved the design of the dwelling, as de- 
scribed by Vitruvius, from the design of the palace, 
as exemplified at Tiryns. 2. Sauer rearranges the 
sculpture in the eastern pediment of the temple of 
Zeus at Olympia, mainly on technical grounds: 
twenty-five woodcuts. He confirms Six’s opinion that 
the two groups of horses were being harnessed to two 
four-horsed chariots, three already in and the fourth 
coming up, Hellenic Jowrnal, vol. x., plate VI., but 
brings the fourth horse nearer up and in front of the 
chariot instead of behind. He also confirms Brunn’s 
opinion (adopted by Six) that in the central group the 
two women stood next to Zeus and the two men be- 
yond. In various subordinate points he corrects all 
the arrangements hitherto proposed. 3. Graef pub- 
blishes some fragments of a vase from the Acropolis : 
plate and woodeut. The vase was unquestionably 
painted by Hieron, and represented a procession of 
deities on one side, and a sacrifice on the other. It 
supplies early authority (probably before 480 B.c.) for 
the story in Apollodoros, iii. 4, 3, that the infant 
Dionysos was reared as a girl, 4. Frankel emends 
the Delphi inscription, B. C. H. v. 388, transforming 
the envoys from Pergamon into painters sent from 
Pergamon about 140 B.c. by Attalos II. to make 
copies of the frescoes in the Lesche, and then discusses 
the cultivation of literature and art at Pergamon 
generally. 

Anziger. Treu: removal of the Dresden collec- 
tion of casts from the Zwinger to the new galleries 
in the former Zeughaus, and installation there. 
Loeschcke : recent additions to the University collec- 
tion of antiquities at Bonn. Treu and Schreiber: 
antiquities in private collections at Dresden and 
Leipzig. 

The same. 1891. Part 2. 

1. Wolters interprets a terra-cotta group from 
Tanagra as Tyro with her children: plate. 2. Treu 
replies to Sauer’s article on the eastern pediment of 
the temple of Zeus at Olympia, contradicting him 
generally, and rejecting his arrangement of the 
central group on the ground that the two men would 
be too tall for the pediment in their new places, and 
his arrangement of the chariot groups on the ground 
that the four horses must s abreast to come 
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within the length really available : a dozen woodcuts. 
8. Furtwiingler endorses Treu’s condemnation of 
Sauer, but transposes two figures in Treu’s own 
arrangement: woodcut, 4. Sauer advocates new 
opinions about certain figures in the western = 
ment: five woodcuts. 5. Treu contradicts Furt- 
wiingler and Sauer with regard to the eastern and 
western pediments respectively. Short reply from 
Furtwiingler. Full reply from Sauer to follow. 6. 
Furtwiingler recognizes the Cyclopes in the masks 
upon the handles of Greek braziers, incidentally 
pointing out the close connection between the Satyrs 
and the Cyclopes, and discussing the group of vases 
with paintings of these creatures striking at the 
head of Ge with hammers. ‘ 

Anzeiger. Catalogue of about 850 photographs of 
Greek buildings and antiquities from negatives 
belonging to the Institut : copies are offered for sale, 
as similar views are not procurable at shops: 


Athenische Mittheilungen. 1891. Part 2. Athens. 


1. Wolters discusses the statue of Athene Hygieia 
by Pyrros on the Acropolis at Athens: plate and 
two woodcuts. The extant pedestal of this statue 
was not built on to the Propylaea until the completion 
of that structure had been abandoned : so this is not 
the statue that Pericles dedicated to Athene Hygieia. 
It probably was dedicated in 429 B.c. after the 
plague. The story in Plutarch, Pericles, 13, is not 
to be connected with the story in Pliny, xxii. 48, 
xxxiv. 81. 2. Thumb publishes twenty unimportant 
inscriptions from Thera, and twenty-eight from 
Amorgos. 3. Sauer attacks Petersen’s theory that 
the pedestal at Delos with the signature of Archermos 
carried a statue at Nike, and argues that it carried a 
statue of some animal: eight woodcuts. 4. Conze 
describes a votive relief in the British Museum 
representing Hermes-Kadmilos and other deities : 
woodeut. 5. Weber describes his visit to Colossae, 
and suggests that Herodotos got the story about the 
subterranean course of the Lycos, vii. 30, by con- 
fusing the long valley and some little natural 
bridges: plan. 6. Briickner, in a discursive article, 
locates Pallene on a hill near the village of Koropi 
midway between Athens and Laurion, and interprets 
a painting of Pallas (the son of Pandion) with other 
heroes on a red-figured crater found on the Acropolis 
in the deposits made after the Persian invasion : 
plate with view of the landscape, map and sketch, 
and two woodcuts of the vase. 7. Th. Mommsen 
publishes a Latin inscription from Apamea Cibotos 
containing part of the decree for adjusting the 
Asiatic year to the Julian year. Cc. T. 


SUMMARIES OF 


American Journal of Philology. No. 44. 
December 1890. (See Classical Review supr. p. 133.) 

On the articular infinitive in Polybius. Part ii. E. 
G. W. Hewlett. This paper deals with the dative of 
the Art. Inf., prepositions and quasi-prepositions 
with the gen. and dat. respectively, and prepositions 
with the accus. ‘As in classical prose the majority 
of datives of the Art. Inf. are causal in sense and 
the instrumental use is not common.’ xdpw with 
gen. of Art. Inf. is particularly common in Polyb. 
occurring 176 times. Prof. Gildersleeve has a note 
on the article with proper names, showing that the 
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use is essentially a prose use, belonging to the sphere 
of familiar language, and so is common in Aristo- 
phanes and Plato. He refers particularly to the 
dissertation of C. Schmidt, de articulo in nominibus 
propriis apud Atticos scriptores pedestres (Kiel 1890). 
Among the books received are I. Benfey’s Kleinere 
Schriften by H. Collitz, and Jebb’s critical apparatus 
to the Antigone by M. W. Humphreys. Bury’s 
Nemean Odes of Pindar is briefly mentioned. 

No 45. April 1891. 

On adaptation of suffixes in congeneric classes of 
substantives, by M. Bloomfield. Thatis, ‘ the infusion 
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with some definite grammatical or lexical value, of 
a forfhal element originally either devoid of any 
special functional value, or possessed of a value 
which has faded out so completely as to make this 
infusion possible.’ 1, The Greek nomin. rods, which 
is considered to be in imitation of Pan-Hellenic 
é5ovs, both being parts of the body. 2, designations 
of parts of the body by heteroclitic stems in r and 
n. 8, designation of parts of the body by other 
heteroclitic declensions with n-stems in the oblique 
cases, 4, designations of parts of the body in 
Armenian. 5, the I.E. bee gy for ‘member, limb.’ 
6, Gothic fotus and tunbus. 7, excursus on words 
for right and left. 8, assimilation of opposites, and 
assimilation of congeners. 9, designations of birds, 
animals, and plants in Greek. 10, designations of 
divisions of time. 11, adaptation in other substan- 
tival categories. Lexical adaptation is not restricted 
to substantival categories, ¢.g. we have unxérs on the 
analogy of ovkért, Tac Oa a modification of *hrrod- 
oda after the pattern of versutus a modi- 
fication of versatus on the analogy of astutus. On 
paroxytone accent in tribrach and dactylie endings, 
F. G. Allinson. In opposition to Rule iv. in 
Wheeler’s dissertation ‘ Der Nominal-accent’ (Strass- 
burg 1885), ‘that words with dactylic ending, which 
were originally oxytone, change into paroxytones as 
a compromise between the original (I.E.) oxytonesis 
and the special Greek-accent,’ it is maintained that 
the true facts are, 1. trochaic oxytones either remain 
oxytone or become proparoxytone ; 2. in general, 
tribrachs and dactylies fare alike even in anastrophe ; 
3. in active compounds, pyrrhics (whether dactylic 
or tribrach) are paroxytone because the tendency to 
‘recession’ was arrested midway by the desire to 
accent the last member. F. B. Tarbell has a note on 
the infin. after expressions of fearing in Greek, 
quoting the foll. exx. of pres. or aor. infin. in 
indirect discourse: Aesch. Sept. 417-21, 720 foll., 
Soph. 4j. 254-5, Eur. Jon 1564-5, Med. 1256-7, comp. 
Goodwin M. and 7. §§ 372, 373. Prof. Gildersleeve 
shows that the rule as to the identity of tenses in 
the use of AavOdvw, tvyxavw and POdvw is not nearly 
so regular with tuyxdvw as with the other two, comp. 
Goodwin M. and T. §§ 144, 146. Among the books 
reviewed are Sonnenschein’s edition of the Rudens 
by E. P. Morris, ‘a good edition of a good play’ and 
Kenyon’s Aristotle on the Constitution of Athens by 
Prof. Gildersleeve who is grateful to the editor. 
‘If Mr. Kenyon has made worse mistakes in Greek 
than some of his critics, I have failed to notice 
them.’ 


Litterarisches Centralblatt. 1890. 

No.26. Heisterbergk, Fragen der dltesten Geschichte 
Siziliens. ‘Aseries of subtle combinations reaching a 
probable conclusion. Commendable mastery of material 
and clearness of proof.’— Epping, Astronomisches aus 
Babylon. ‘Epoch-making. Pleasantly written.’— 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, Luripides Herakles. ‘An 
extraordinary advance over all predecessors’.—Gvam- 
matict Gracci I. ed. Hilgard. ‘To be commended.’ 

No. 27. Itinerarium Antonini herausgegeben und 
iibersetzt von Gildermeister. ‘A careful revision of the 
text.’.— Scala, die Studien des Polybius. ‘An 
interesting subject discussed with spirit. Not all 
the inferences are justfied.’ 

No. 28. Neumann, der romische Staat und die 
allgemeine Kirche. ‘A delightful book, presenting a 
faithful picture of church history.’—Bartholomae 
Indogermanisch s.c, ‘Essentially a polemic against J. 
Schmidt.’—Larsen, Studia criticain Pluiarchi Moralia. 
‘The method is good.’—Droysen, das Heersystem der 
Griechen. ‘The material is neatly worked into 
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shape.’—Schiess, Collegia funeraticia. ‘An in- 
telligent little book, but not exhaustive.’ 

No. 29. Mommsen, Rémisches Staatsrecht. ‘The 
relation of Mommsen to the sources is uncertain. 
He grows more and more sceptical, and believes 
almost nothing of the accounts of early times, and 
yet he uses many of these invented stories for his 
Staatsrecht.’—Zimmermann, Untersuchungen zu 
Quintus Smyrnacus. ‘Too prolix. Containsall sorts 
of krims-krams.’—Roscher, Lexikon der Mythologie I. 
‘Roscher should call the attention of some of his 
associates to the fact that this lexicon is not a 
numismatice or epigraphic journal.’ 

No. 30. Yertulliani Opera, ed. Reifferscheidt et 
Wissowa. ‘Excellent.’—Hartman, <Analecta Xeno- 
phontea. ‘Contains much that is good and much that 
is worthless.’—Awsonius’ Mosella, par M de la 
Vello de Mirimount. ‘The chief value of the work 
consists in the careful description of the 
numerous editions.’ 

No. 31. Breusing, die Lisung des Trierenratsels. 
‘The explanations are based upon nautical experience 
and generally command assent. The polemical tone 
against Assman is unpleasant.’ 

No. 32. Guldenpenning, die Kirchengeschichte des 
Theodorct von Kyrrhos, ‘An endeavour to discover 
Theodoret’s sources, The author discusses T.’s relation 
to the contemporary orthodox coutinuations of the 
history of Eusebius, and shows that Theodoret made 
use of the works of Socrates and Sozomenus.’—Graf, 
Romanische Alterthiimer des bayerischen National- 
museums. ‘The work seems to be trustworthy and 
complete. The 12 plates are clear aud good.’ 

No. 33. Diehl, Etudes surladministration By- 
zantine; Hartmann, Untersuchungen zur Byzantinische 
Verwaltung. ‘Diehl’s book is on a broader plan and 
far more complicated than Hartmann’s clear work.’— 
Bergmans, Autobiographie de Juste Lipse. A 
complimentary notice.—Studniézka, Kyrene. ‘ Con- 
vincing on every point.’ 

No. 35. Frohlich, Das Kriegswesen Caesars. A valu- 
able work, partly supplementing and partly correct- 
ing Rustow’s book.—Homeri Odyssea rec. Ludwich. I. 
The text has been formed according to the principles 
laid down in his Aristarch. The tradition of the 
grammarians has never been so clearly set forth or 
influenced the text so much as in the present edition. 
—Cagnat, L’ Année épigraphique. A careful biblio- 
graphy (with short abstracts of the more important 
works) of the publications having to do with Latin 
epigraphy published in 1889. The arrangement 
according to months should be changed for one 
according to subjects, 

No. 36. Schulte de restitutione atque indole 
genuinae versionis Graccae in libro Judicum. Schulte’s 
work shows a lack of sound philological training. 
—Schmid, Der Atticismus in seinen Hauptvertretern. 
II. Deals with the style of Aelius Aristides. Details 
are open to criticism, but the whole is very satisfac- 
tory. More stress ought to have been laid upon 
Aristides’ indebtedness to Demosthenes. 

No. 37. Simson, Der Begriff der Seele bei Plato. 
Gives as introduction a historical sketch of the pre- 
platonic Psychology. In his treatment of Plato’s 
doctrine, his results are mainly the same as Zeller’s. 
—Ignatii diacont vita Tarasit . . . graece primum 
edid. Heikel. A good edition. Full and careful 
index Graecitatis.—Hoffmann, Ueber einige phini- 
kische Inschriften. Of interest for the classical 
philologist are H.’s etymologies of the proper 
names Dido, Semiramis, Monica; the ex- 
planation of a passage in the Poenulus and 
of some bilingual inscriptions.—Regnaud, Les 
grandes lignes dw vocalisme, &c. orthless.— 
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Danielsson, phica. Discusses two Greek in- 
scriptions: (1) Cauer* 121, col. 137., ayedav 
tovs téxa éydvouevovs.’ Beginning of col. C. 
yuvaixa tikrev kata GAAG] O[ad]ufa}ra’ com- 
paring Aesch. c. Ctes. 111. (2) Bull. de corr. hell 
xiii. p. 281 7. D. supplies §§ 8, 9, 10 satisfactorily. 
opaty iv dauov he takes with Meister = dpaciv eis 
djuov. From § 5 he concludes that the date of the 
inscription is after 395.—Kammer, Ein dsthetischer 
Commeniar zu Homer’s Ilias. K. adopts the inter- 
polation theory. Books 3, 10, 13, 14, and the greater 
part of 4, 5, 7, 8, 12, 15, 17, 20 were not in the 
original. His characterization of the heroes of the 
Iliad is excellent. The commentary shows a deep 
appreciation of and insight into the poetical beauties 
of the poem.—Torp, Die griech. Nominaljlexion. A 
concise comparative sketch of the Indo-European 
Noun-inflexion, especially valuable until Brugmann’s 
Grundriss is finished.—Wernicke, Die griechischen 
Vasen mit Licblingsnamen. <A careful collection 
and discussion of the material. The «adds refers 
now to the self-praise of the artist in general, now to 
some figures represented (gods, heroes, even €raipat). 
interpretation of the names is occasionally very 

No. 38. NeoeAAnvich -yewypapich 
pirodoyia Katadoyos amd Tod 1800—1890, 
yewypapbervtwy Valuable on account 
of his references to Greek periodicals. The titles 
often lack the necessary exactness.—Smyth, the 
vowel system of the Ionic dialect. An introduction 
toan Ionic grammar. The author shows great 
familiarity with the results of modern research, and 
the book contains not a few valuable suggestions of 
his own. His work on the Greek dialects to be pub- 
lished by the Clarendon Press must be looked for 
with interest.—Hagen, Ueber Wesen und Bedeut- 
ung der Homerfrage. <A lecture delivered in 1879, 
giving a concise outline of the history of the Homeric 
question. —Klette, Beitrdge zur Geschichte und Lit- 
teratur der ital. Gelehrtenrenaissance. U1. Die 
griechischen Briefe des Franciscus Philelphus. Con- 
tains a great amount of valuable information on Ph. 
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and the other Hellenists of his time. (There follow 
nearly two columns of conjectures by the reviewer, 
H. H.)—Buresch, Klaros. Text of and commentary 
on the inscription on the base of a statue of Apollo 
found by B. in 1888 in the Turkish village of Tmolos. 
History of the oracle of Klaros; collection of and 
discussion of the oracles. In appendix B. publishes 
for the first time xpnopol trav ‘EAAhvwv Oe@v, which 
formed a part of a Gcovopia (about 480). The style 
is good, B.’s knowledge of the later Greek literature 
thorough.—Schreiber Die hellenistischen Reliefbilder. 
2—6 Lief. A work valuable and interesting both 
for the archaeologist and the artist. The five instal- 
ments contain a number of unpublished monuments. 

39. Meister, Zum eleischen arkadischen und 
kyprischen Dialekte. Defence against O. Hoffmann’s 
criticism of Meister’s Vol. II. on Greek dialects.— 
Teuffel, und Charakteristiken zur griech. u. 
rim. Litteraturgeschichte, 2nd. ed. The essays on 
Hélderlin and Schwegler have been omitted. The 
introduction to Cicero’s oration pro Quinctio is pub- 
lished for the first time. A short biography ot J. is 
added.—Plauti fabularum reliquiae Ambrosiance... 
ed. Studemund. The fruit of nearly twenty-five 
years, showing immense perseverence, care, and in- 
genuity. Most points regarding the reading are 
settled now definitely. 


Leipziger Studien, vol. xiii. (1890-91). The 
first part contains two essays, one by Paul Panske, on 
the financial officers of Athens in the fourth century 
B.C., the second by Armin Dittmar, on the Athenian 
custom of conferring crowns upon foreigners. The 
second part opens with a paper by Gotthold Ettig, 
entitled Acheruntica. This is asurvey of the various 
classical myths respecting descents into the lower 
world. The volume is concluded by a short discus- 
sion from the hand of J. H. Lipsius, on the Athenian 
decree respecting Samos, passed between the battle 
of Aegospotami and the siege of Athens. The in- 
scription was discovered in 1888 on the Acropolis. 


H.N. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. ° 
FOREIGN BOOKS. 


Abhandlungen, Breslauer philologische. Herausge- 
geben von R. Forster. Band VI. Heft 1 and 2. 
8vo. Breslau, W. Koebner. 5 Mk. 

(Contents: I. De Tacitei de oratoribus dialogi 
codicum nexu et fide scripsit F. Scheuer. viii, 
49 pp. 2 Mk. II. De Q. Aurelii Symmachi studiis 
graecis et latinis scripsit G. Kroll. 99 pp. 3 Mk.] 

Adamek (O.) Beitriige zur Geschichte des Byzan- 
tinischen Kaisers Mauricius (582-602). II. 8vo. 
32 pp. Graz. 1 Mk. 30. 

Arbois de Jubainville (H. @). Les noms gaulois chez 
César et Hirtius (de Bello Gallico) avec Ja collabo- 
ration de MM. Ernault et Doltin. Serie I. Les 
Composés dont rix est le dernier terme. 18mo. 
xvi, 25 pp. Paris, Bouillon. 

Aristophanes. Pluto; Commedia. Volgarizzamento 
di L. Rasi, con lettera-prefazione e prologo in versi 
di A. Franchetti. 8vo. 74 pp. Modena, Sarasino. 

Aristoteles. ’A@nvaiwy Modrreia. (La costituzione degli 
Ateniesi.) Testo greco, versione italiana, introduz- 
ione e note per cura del Prof. C. Ferrini, 12mo. 
xxxvi, 139 pp. Milano, Hoepli. 31. 50. 

—— qui fertur liber ’A@nvalwy wodtreia. De re- 


— Atheniensium. Post Kenyonem ediderunt 

. van Herwerden et J. van Leeuwen. 8vo. xvi, 
241 pp. Leiden, A. W. Sijthoff. 6 Mk. 

Aristoteles. wodvreia ’A@nvaiwy ediderunt G. Kaibel et 
U. de Wilamowitz-Moellendorf. 12mo. xvi, 100 
pp. Berlin, Weidmann. 1 Mk. 80. 

—— Les Problémes traduits en frangais pour la 
premitre fois et accompagnés de notes perpetuelles 
par B. St. Hilaire. 2 vols. 8vo. Tome I. xci, 
438 pp. Tome II. 520 pp. Paris, Hachette et Cie. 

La République Athénienne traduite en frangais 

par T. Reinach. 16mo. Paris, Hachette et Cie. 

1 fr. 50. 

Schrift vom Staatswesen der Athener. Ver- 

deutscht von G. Kaibel und A. Kiessling. 2* ver- 

besserte Auflage. vi, 109 pp. Strassburg, K. J. 

Triibner. 2 Mk. 

Staat der Athener. Uebersetzt von F. Poland. 
16mo. xii, 114 pp. Berlin, Langenscheidt. 70 pfg. 
[See below under Bauer, Cassel, Dareste, Lipsius, 

Meyer, P.| 

Arnold ('T.) 
Neu herausgegeben von W. Fries. 


Die griechischen Studien des Horaz. 
8vo. xiii, 
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Halle. Buchhandlung des Waisenhauses. 


2 Mk. 

Audouin (E.) Etude sommaire des dialectes grees 
littéraires (autres que V’attique) : homérique, nou- 
vel-ionien, dorien, éolien. Avec préface par O. Rie- 
mann. 16mo. viii, 320 pp. Paris, Klincksieck. 

Altenstaedt (¥.) De Hecataei Milesii fragmentis quae 
ad Hispaniam et Galliam pertinent. (I.) Diss. 
Leipzig 91. 918. 8vo. 

Babrius, Fables, Texte grec avec introduction, Notes 
et un lexique par M. L, Feuillet. 12mo. 184 pp. 
Paris, Belin freres. 

Bahnsch (¥.) Die Zukunft des griechischen Sprach- 
unterrichts auf den Gymnasien. 8vo. 23 pp. 
Konitz, C. F. Wollsdorf. 50 pfg. 

Barillari (M.) Studi su la satira romana. 16mo. 
xi, 145 pp. Messina, Tipografia dell’ Epoca. 21. 50. 

Baron (Ch.) Le pronom rélatif et la conjonction en 
grec et principalement dans la langue homérique. 
8vo. 199 pp. Paris, Picard. 5 fr. 

De Platonis dicendi genere. 8vo. 80 pp. Paris, 
Picard. 2 fr. 

Barienstein (L.) Zur Beurteilung des Kaisers Julianus. 
Pr. Bayreuth 91. 5358. 8vo. 

Bauer (A.) Literarische und historische Forschungen 
zu Aristoteles ’A@nvalwy modrtela, Svo. vii, 190 pp. 
Miinchen, C. H. Beck. 3 Mk. 

Becher (¥.) Zum 10. Buch des Quintilian. Pr. 
Aurich 91. 288. 4to. 

Berger (H.) Geschichte der wissenschaftlichen Erd- 
kunde der Griechen. 3% Abtheilung: Die Geo- 
graphie der Erdkugel. 8vo, xii, 158 pp. Leipzig, 
Veit & Co. 4 Mk. 40. 

Bibliotheca philologica classica. Verzeichniss der 
auf dem Gebiete der classischen Alterthumswissen- 
schaft erschienenen Biicher ete. Beiblatt zum 
Jahresbericht iiber die Fortschritte der classischen 
Altertumswissenschaft. Jahrgang xviii, 1891. 4 
Hefte. 8vo. Heft 1. 90 pp. Berlin, Calvary & 
Co. 6 Mk. 

Binde (O.) Ein Blick in das rémische Schulwesen. 
Gel. Steglitz 90. 9S. 4to. 

Boemer (A.) De correptione vocabulorum natura 
iambicorum Terentiana. Diss, Miinster 91. 69S. 


8vo. 

Boeswillwald et Cagnat. Timgad. Une cité africaine 
sous ’empire romain. Livraison 1. 4to. pp. I— 
xxii. Paris, Leroux. 5 fr. 

Cassel (P.) Vom neuen Aristoteles und seiner Tendenz. 
Bemerkungen. 8vo. vii, 39 pp. Berlin, Biblio- 
graphisches Bureau. 80 pfg. 

Catull’s Gedichte in neuen Uebersetzungen von F. 
Freze. 8vo. 66 pp. Salzwedel, G. Klingenstein. 


Mk. 

Cicero. I libri delle leggi, tradotti e commentati da 
R. Paseulli. Napoli, Marghieri di Guiseppe. 16mo. 
xxix, 160 pp. 3 lire. 

Commentaria in Aristotelem graeca. Edita consilio 
et auctoritate academicae litterarum regiae borus- 
sicae. Vol. I. et Vol. Il. pars IJ. 8vo. Berlin, 
G. Reimer. 63 Mk. 

(Contents: I. Alexandri Aphrodisiensis in Aris- 
totelis metaphysica commentaria edidit M. Hay- 
duck. xiii, 919 pp. 35 Mk.—II. 2. Alexandri 
Aphrodisiensis in Aristotelis topicorum libros octo 
commentaria edidit M. Wallies. 1,712 pp. 28 Mk.] 

Corpus inseriptionum latinarum. Vol. III. Supple- 
mentum II, et Vol. VIII. Supplementum I. Folio. 
Berlin, G. Reimer. 81 Mk. 

(Contents: III. Inscriptionum Orientis et Ily- 
rici latinarum supplementum ediderunt T, Momm- 
sen, O. Hirschfeld, A. Domaszewski. Fase. IJ. 
(pp. 1373-1667). 29 Mk.—Vol. VIII. Inscription- 
um Africae proconsularis latinaruam supplementum 
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ediderunt RK. Cagnat et J. Schmidt, commentariis 
J. Schmidt. pp. 1143-1666. Boards. 52 Mk.] 

Culex. Carmen Vergilio ascriptum recensuit et enar- 
ravit F. Leo, Accedit copa elegia. 12mo. 122 pp. 
Berlin, Weidmann. 38 Mk. 

Czyezkiewicz (A.) Quibus poeticis vocabulis Cornelius 
Tacitus sermonem suum ornaverit. 8vo. 16 pp. 
Brody. 50 pfg. 

— De Tacitei sermonis propriectatibus praecipue 
quae ad poetarum dicendi genus pertineant. Pars I. 
8vo. 45 pp. Brody, F. West. 1 Mk. each. 

Dareste (R.) Aristote ‘’A@nvalwy moArrela,’ édition 
po Londres, 1891. 4to. 17 pp. Paris, 

mprimerie Nationale. 

Dionysii Halicarnasensis antiquitatum romanarum 
quae supersunt edidit C. Jacoby. Vol. III. 12mo. 
iii, 400 pp. Leipzig, ‘Teubner. 3 Mk. 


Dissertationes philogae Vindobonenses, Vol. III. 
8vo. iii, 373 pp. Leipzig. G. Freytag. 10 Mk, 


Dittenberger (G.) Commentatio de inscriptione This- 
bensiad Emphyteuseos jus spectante. Pr. Halle 91. 
148. 4to. 

Dibi (H.) Studien zur Geschichte der rémischen 
Altertiimer in der Schweiz. 4to. 42 pp. Bern, 
Haber & Co. 1 Mk. 20. 

Euripides, Alceste. Texte grec avee un commentaire 
critique et explicatif et une notice par H. Weil. 
8vo. 92 pp. Paris, Hachette et Cie, 2 fr. 50. 

—— Hippolyte. Texte gree accompagné d’une notice, 
dun argument analytique et de notes en frangais. 
16mo. 95 pp. Paris, Hachette et Cie, 1 fr. 

—— Hippolitos. Griechisch und deutsch von Ulr. 
von Wilamowitz-Moellendorf. 8vo. 245 pp. 
Berlin, Weidmann. 8 Mk. 

Freudenthal (M.) Die Erkenntnislehre Philos von 
Alexandria. 78 pp. Berlin, Calvary & Co, 2 Mk. 

[Berliner Studien fiir Classische Philologie, XIII. 
Heft 1.] 

Gabotto (F.) Appunti sulla fortuna di alcuni autori 
romani nel medio evo. 16mo. 72 pp. Verona, 
Tedeschi & Figlio. 

Gardthausen (V.) Augustus und seine Zeit. [In 2 
Theilen & 2 Bde.] Theil I. Band I. und II. Theil, 
I. Halbband. 8vo. Leipzig, B. G. Teubner. 
16 Mk. 

[I. 1, x, 481 pp. 10 Mk,—II. 1, 276 pp. 6 Mk.] 

Gaudean (B.) De Petri Joannis Perpiniani vita et 
operibus. Accedunt nounulla opera Perpiniani 
nondum edita. Diss. Toulouse 91. ix, 207 S. 8vo. 

Gebhard (¥.) Gedankengang Horazischer Oden in 
dispositioneller Uebersicht, nebst einem kritisch- 
exegetischen Anhang. 8vo. x, 63,30 pp. Miinchen, 
Lindauer, 1 Mk. 50. 

(Extract: Festgruss an die 41 Versammlung 
deutscher Philologen und Schulmiinner von dem 
Lehrerkollegium des kéniglichen Wilhelms-Gym- 
nasiums. ] 

Gelzer (H.) Analecta Byzantina, 4to. 18 pp. Jena. 
50 pfg. 

Giesecke (A.) De philosophorum veterum quae ad 
exilium spectant sententiis. 8vo. vi," 134 pp. 
Leipzig, Teubner. 2 Mk. 

Girard (P.) Education athénienne au V¢ et IV Siéele 
avant Jésus-Christ. Illustrations. 8vo. viii, 344 pp. 
Paris, Hachette et Cie, 10 fr. 

Goebel (E.) Homerische Blitter. Lexikologische 
kritische und exegetische Beitriige za Homer. 4to. 
24 pp. Paderborn, F. Schéningh. 80 pfg. 

Gotze Quaestiones Eumenianae. Pr. Leer, 91. 
49S. 8vo. 

Grabreliefs, die Attischen. Herausgegeben im Auf- 
trage der kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften 
zu Wien von Conze. Lieferung, 2. Folio. pp.17-40. 
Illustrations. Berlin, W. Spemann. 60 Mk. 
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Graf (M.) Die 15. Epode des Horaz. Ein Beitrag 
zur Kritik und Erklarung der Horazischen Epoden. 
Gel. Miinchen 91. 75S. 8vo. 

Gsell (S.) Fouilles dans la nécropole de Vulci. 4to. 
576 pp. Plates. Paris, Thorin. 

Guzdek (J.) De vocabuli ‘‘animus” apud T. Mac- 
cium Plautum usu. Pr. Brzezany 91. 808. 8vo. 

Harwardt (M.) De Aristophanis irrisionibus earum- 
que fide et usu. Partienla If. Pr. Allenstein 91. 
168. 4to. 

Hassebrauk (G.) Kaiser Septimius Severus. Teil IT. 
Pr. Holzminden 91. 348. 4to. 

Heikel (J. A.) Beitriige zur Erkliirung von Plutarchs 
Biographie des Perikles. 4to. 18 pp. Helsingfors. 
1 Mk. 20. 

Heim (R.) De rebus magicis Marcelli Medici. Gel. 
Bonn 91. 198. 8vo. 

Heller (A.) Die Cariae Lydiaeque sacerdotibus. 
Diss. Leipzig 91. 358. 8vo. 

Herbig (G.) Zur Chronologie der pindarischen 
Siegesgesiinge Jsthm. III/IV and Jsthm. VII. Gel. 
Miinchen 91. 178. 8vo. 

Hertz (E.) De praecipuarum praepositionum loci usu 
Lucretiano, Diss. Helsingfors 91. viii, 67 8. 8vo. 

(Zwypadeios BiBAwoOhKn Téuos S8vo. 
xiii, 645 pp. Portrait. 1889. Leipzig Teubner. 
10 Mk. 

Hildebrandt (P.) De causa Polystrati. Gel. Miinchen 
91. 558. 8vo. 

Hiller von Gaertringen (F.) Zur arkadischen Kénigs- 
liste des Pausanias. [Extract : Festschrift zur Feier 
des 25 jiihrigen Gymnasialjubiliums.] 8vo. 19 pp. 
Jauer. 1 Mk. 20. 

Hoeveler (J. J.) Mitteilungen tiber den in den Pfingst- 
ferien 1890 in Bonn und Trier stattgehabten archiio- 


logischen Kursus, Pr. Koln 91. 24 S. u. 1 
Taf. to. 
Homer. UW Iliade (libro undecimo) travestita alla 


fiorentina di M. Ricci. 16mo. viii, 68 pp. Firenze. 
1 lira. 

Horace. poétique expliqué littéralement, 
traduit en francais et annoté par Taillefert. 12mo. 
76 pp. Paris, Hachette et C'. 

Satire. Volgarizzamento di M. Grappa. 

62 pp. Reggio Emilia. Calderini e figlia. 


Flaccus Q. recensuit G. Mewes. Vol. II. 
iv, 188 pp. Berlin, Calvary & Co. 


8vo. 
1 lira. 


12mo. 
1 Mk. 80. 

Hultsch (F.) Die erziihlenden Zeitformen des 
Polybios. Ein Beitrag zur Syntax der gemein- 
griechischen Sprache. Abhandlungen I. [Ex- 
tract : Abhandlungen der kéniglichen sichsischen 
Gesellschaft der Wissenschaft.]  8vo. 210 pp. 
Leipzig, 8. Hirzel. 7 Mk. 

Hiimmerich (F.) Die Pindar-Handschriften B und D 
in Nem. und Jsthm. Gel. Miinchen 91. 148. 
8vo. 

Inama (V.) Letteratura greca. 24mo. 
Milano, Hoepli. 

Inscriptiones antiquae orae septentrionalis Ponti 
Euxini graecae et latinae edidit M. B. Latyscher. 
Vol. II. Insceriptiones regni bosporani continens. 
4to. lvi, 351 pp. Maps. St. Petersburg. 30 Mk. 

Jahnke (R.) De nuntio sagaci comoedia. Gel. 
Bonn 91. 258. 8vo. 

Jahrbuch, biographisches fiir Alterthumskunde. 
Begriindet von C. Bursian, herausgegeben von I. v. 
Miller. Jahrgang: xiii. 1890. 8vo. iii, 107 pp. 
Berlin, Calvary & Co. 5 Mk. 


vii, 231 pp. 


Karo (G.) Handschriftliche und kritische Beitrige 
zum bellum Hispaniense. Gel. Miinchen 91. 
148. 8vo. 
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Kershaw (J. B.) Die megarischen Psephismen. Gel. 
Miinchen 91. 1658S. 8vo. 

Klimek (P.) Kritische Bemerkungen zum Texte der 
Schriften des Synesius. Pr. Breslau 91. 1358. 


8vo. 

Klétzr (R. F. J.) Die griechische Erziehung in 
Homeri Ilias und Odysee. Ein Beitrag zur Ge- 
schichte der Erziehung im Altertum. Dissertatio. 
4to. 29 pp. Zwickau. 1 Mk. 25. 

Knatz (¥.) Empedoclea. Gel. Bonn 91. 98. 8vo. 
Kobilinski (G. v.) Die gebriiuchlichsten lateinischen 
Synonyms. Tr. Konigsberg 91. 338. 8vo. 
Koster (E. B.) Studia tragico-homerica. Diss. 

Daventriae 91. viii, 948. 8vo. 

Kreuser (A.) Die Briefsammlung des jiingeren 
Plinius als Schullektiire, Pr. Priim 91. 13S. 
4 


to. 

Kreutzer (J.) Die Thronfolgeordnung im Principat. 
Pr. Kéln 91. 238. 4to. 

Kroll (W.) De Q. Aurelii Symmachi studiis graecis 
et latinis. Pars, I. Diss. Breslau 91. 418. 8vo. 

Kunze (J.) Die Gotteslehre des Irenaeus. (I.) 
Diss. Leipzig 91. 478. 8vo. 

La Broise (R. de). Mamerti Claudiani vita ejusque 
doctrina de anima hominis. Diss. Paris 91. 
xxv, 2218. 8vo. 

Landgraf (G.) Das Bellum Alexandrinum und der 
Codex Ashburnhamensis. Gel. Miinchen 91. 
238. 8vo. 

———— Lateinische Schulgrammatik. 
246 pp. Bamberg, Buchner’s Verlag. 3 Mk. 

Larfeld (W.) Jahvesbericht iiber die griechischen 
Inschriften. Back (F.) Jahresbericht iiber die 
Mythologie aus den Jahren 1886-1890. 1-256. 
pp. 8vo. Berlin, Calvary & Co. 10 Mk. 80. 

(Jahresbericht iiberdie Fortschritte der classischen 
Altertumswissenschaft. Supplement-Band zur 


8vo. vi, 


Neuen Folge. Heft 1-3]. 

Leipold (H.) Ueber die Sprache des Juristen 
Aemilius Papinianus. 8vo. 80 pp. Passau, 
M. Waldbauer. 1 Mk. 10. 


Lexicon, ausfiihrliches, der griechischen und 
rémischen Mythologie, herausgegeben von W. H. 
Roscher. Lieferung 19. 8vo. (Band I]. columns 
161-320). Leipzig, Teubner. Each 2 Mk. 

Leyds (R.) De ordine rerum Ol. 107 gestarum 
imprimis de Demosthenis orationis in Midiam 
temporibus. Diss, Groningen 91. viii, 88S. 8vo. 

Libanii apologia Socratis recensuit notisque instruxit 

8vo. v, 96 pp. Amsterdam. 


inventore. Diss. Tiibingen 91. 6858S. 8vo. 
Lipsius. Ueber das neuaufgefundene Buch des 


Aristoteles vom Staat der Athener. S.-A. 
Leipzig 91. 298. 8vo. 

Livii (Titi). Ab urbe condita liber ix. Fiir den 
Schulgebrauch erklirt von F. Luterbacher. Map. 
8vo. 118 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 1 Mk. 20. 


Léher (v.) Zustiinde im rémisch-deutschen Kultur- 


land. S.-A. Miinchen 91. 228. 8vo. 
Lohmeyer (C.) De Dracontii carminum ordine. 
Gel. Bonn 91. 168. 8vo. 


Lubker (F.) Reallexicon des klassischen Altertums 
fiir Gymnasien. 7t¢ verbesserte Auflage, heraus- 
gegeben von M. Erler. 8vo. vii, 1322 
Illustrations and Map. Leipzig, Teubner. 14 Mk. 

Lutz (L.) Die Casus Adverbien bei den attischen 


Rednern. Beitrag zur historischen Grammatik der 
griechischen Sprache. 8vo. 40 pp. Wiirzburg. 
1 Mk. 20. 


Maass (E.) De Lenaeo et Delphino commentatio. 
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